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GENE MELADY, Manager 


WALTER LAKE, Sheep Salesman 


As told by Facts, Figures and Friends 


Our record for handling Range Sheep this season is phenominal. 


During the month of September—the heaviest month in the his- 
tory of the South Omaha Stock Yards—we were FIRST in the 


number of cars handled. 


Our enviable reputation for giving the most efficient services, pur- 
suing the most honorable and successful methods, and last but not 
least, obtaining the GREATEST NET PER HEAD RE- 


SULTS—has placed us FIRST in the estimation of the wool 
growers of the West. 


To all we extend our sincere thanks and appreciation for your 
liberal patronage and kind words of recommendation. 


Our western friends have made us what we are in the Sheep 


trade—LEADERS. 


MELADY COMMISSION COMPANY 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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“VERIBEST” FOUR PLY PAPER FLEECE TWINE 





More money for the Wool 
Grower, more satisfaction to the 
Wool Buyer. 


The 


Twine made from paper are man- 


advantages of Fleece 


ifest. No particles of paper can 
come off, and be left in the wool, 
thus ruining the fabric, as is the 
case when Jute Twine is used. 


OUR FOUR-PLY 
“Veribest’”’ Twine 


is very light, yet has the required 
strength, is decidedly much more 
pliable than other Paper Twines, 
is much easier tied, and the knots 
This Four-Ply 


Twine will not cut 


never slip. 
“Veribest” 
the hands, as is generally the case 
with other twines. 


There is no question that the 
uSe of our Four-Ply “Veribest” 
Twine is rapidly growing. Tre 
Wool Buyer is now demanding 
his Wool be tied with “Veribest” 
Fleece Twine. 


The Wool Grower must use 
this “Veribest” Twine if he wants 
to get more money for his Wool 


and be able to make easy sales. 


We also manufacture the “Ster- 


ling” Single-Ply Paper Fleece 


Twine. 
Mr. Wool Grower order from 


your supply man early, so that 
you will not be disappointed. 





HOW PACKED FOR SHIPMENT 


FIRST 
250 lengths, 814 feet each, tied 
(See cut) 
SECOND 
Eight of the small bundles tied 


into a larger bundle containing 
2,000 lengths, 814 feet each. 





in a small bundle. 


THIRD 
Five of the larger bundles 
packed into a burlap bale for 


shipping containing 10,000 lengths 
814 feet each; weight of bale 
about 220 pounds. 


OPTIONAL 
Other lengths and plys can be 


furnished if we have sufficient no- 
tice, but the above length, and the 


Four-Ply “Veribest’ brand is 
what we recommend. 
DISTRIBUTORS 


The Saml. Cupples W. W. Co. 
St. Louis, ‘Mo. 


The Hardwood Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


The Ames, Harris, Neville Co., 
San Francisco, Cal., Portland, 
Ore., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The Knollin Sheep Commic- 
sion Company, Chicago, III. 


Wool Growers Central Storag> 
Co., San Angelo, Texas. 





WORTENDYKE MFG. CO., RICHMOND, VA, U. $. A., Sole Manufacturers 
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DO YOU BELIEVE IN 
PROTECTION? 


We do. We believe in Protection for dependents and for old age. We believe that Protection is a duty that 
every man owes to his wife and children. He can protect them himself if he lives, but his power to do so is gone for- 
ever if he dies. Ask yourself the frank question, you husband and father, “Where would my family get off if I should 
die before the loose ends of my affairs are properly tied when they haven’t the intimate knowledge of them that I have? 
Am I really playing square with the wife and the kiddies?” Do you dare ask this question of yourself and answer it 
honestly without being adequately insured? 


As to cost of life insurance, there is a doubt if you correctly understand the subject when you speak of cost. For 
instance, you are asked to pay approximately four per cent in the amount involved. If you die at any time after the 
first interest payment the Company pays the face of the policy. If you live to make these interest payments for twenty 
years the Company gives you clear title to a piece of property (the policy) on which you have no further payments to 
make and agrees to pay cash for the property at its full face value at your death. In the meantime the policy contract has 


1. Kept you insured; 

2. Provided weekly sickness indemnity; 

3. Provided weekly accident indemnity. 

4. Provided double indemnity for accidental death; 
5 


Provided a monthly income for eight and one-half years in case of Total Disability. 


Yes, Protection is one of the greatest things in the world. It contemplates the happy home where the children 
romp and play in sweet abandon for the father provides for their needs—where the mother croons a lullaby as she 
touches with loving hands her little babe in slumber for the husband who cares for them is well and strong and happy. 
He can and does provide for their necessities, for some luxuries and for their future. But only by Insurance can he 
make that future SURE if he should die. 





THE CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 
AND INVESTMENT COMPANY 

















% Salt Lake City, Utah Ps 
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Breeding for Better Wool 


) WRITE at this particular time 


of breeding for better wool, may 


For it 
is predicted on every hand that if the 
American sheep industry is to survive 
at all, it must be by turning squarely 
to the production of mutton. If turn- 
ing to mutton meant abandoning wool 


seem a waste of energy. 


production, there might be some ques- 
tion as to the timeliness of this article. 


(By J. A. HILL, University of Wyoming) 


production, that the flock owners of 
the range states have in the past de- 
veloped their business with an eye 
single to wool. If this has been the 
case, they have failed most signally, 
for the average clip per head in the 
range states for 1912 was 7.29 pounds. 
taken from the 
bulletin of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, which also esti- 


These figures were 


for wool has brought the fleece to such 
a high state of perfection as to leave 
no room for further improvement. 
The fact is that, with a few notable 
exceptions, there has been little intelli- 
gent or consistent breeding for either 
There have been far 
instances where the flock 
willing to use any kind of 
gave promise of being able 


wool or mutton. 
too many 
owner was 


a ram that 

















Rambouillet Wethers Owned By U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 


However, it is very obvious, on the one 
hand, that the most pronounced wool 
sheep have carcasses yielding some 
mutton, be it ever so inferior. On the 
other hand, the most pronounced types 
of mutton sheep produce a fair quan- 
tity of wool; which is, 
of excellent quality. 
Again, it might be from 
this talk of turning squarely to mutton 


in many cases 


inferred 


mates the average shrinkage of this 
wool to be 65.4 per cent. From this, 
it appears that the average production 
of clean wool by range sheep was just 
a trifle above two and one-half pounds, 
an average that should easily be at- 
tained by pure bred Southdowns, the 
most pronounced type of mutton 
sheep. No, it cannot be said of the 
range states, as a whole, that breeding 


to get lambs. The result of this prac- 
tice, is found in the west today in the 
form of millions of sheep with very 
little mutton value, producing small 
fleeces of short staple and of inferior 
quality. All this should make it clear, 
that, the 


provement of the carcass is empha- 


no matter how much im- 


sized, this need not stand in the way 
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of a marked 
fleece. 


improvement of the 


Now, as the writer attempted to 
show in an article which appeared in 
the October number of the Wool Grow- 
er as long as wool can be produced for 
a ranch price that will yield a profit 
above the total cost of shearing, just 
so long will it continue to be an im- 
portant product of the sheep industry. 
It follows then that no matter how 
much emphasis is placed on mutton, it 
will still be the height of folly to neg- 
lect the fleece. The flock owners who 
survive the present crisis of the 
American sheep industry will be the 
ones who squeeze every cent possible 
out of both fleece and carcass. 

Before going into any detailed dis- 
cussion of the kind of wool to breed 
for, it will be well to make it plain 
that, so far as the writer knows, the 
modern students of breeding have not 
as yet discovered any practical short 
cuts in this particular field. Hence, 
for a while, at least, the man who seeks 
to improve his wool by breeding will 
have to reach his ends by artificial 
selection, carried out in much the 
same fashion as if there were no 
Mendelian theory. 

Looking at it from the standpoint 
of the flock owner, breeding for better 
wool means, first of all breeding for 
more wool, that is, heavier fleeces as 
determined by the clean wool they 
yield. To carry this out seems a 
simple and easy task, for all that is 
necessary is to find the amount of wool 
produced by each sheep that has any 
chance of being used for breeding pur- 
poses, and then, each year, other things 
being equal, to cull out the ones that 
produce the least. Nevertheless, the 
practical men of the range states will 
throw up their hands in despair at the 
thought of the extra trouble and ex- 
pense ‘connected with such an under- 
taking. Yet there is little doubt that 
if fleece weights were made the basis 
of an intelligent selection of breeding 
stock, the extra cent or two a head it 
would cost annually to secure the 
figures would be returned several times 
over. Representative fleece should be 
secured from time to time in order to 
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make sure that the heaviest ones also 
produce the most clean wool. Had 
such a scheme been systematically 
carried out in the west for the last ten 
years, the writer feels sure that the 
returns ‘from the 1913 wool sales 
would have averaged twenty-five cents 
per head greater; and this without in 
any way lessening the returns from 
mutton. 

Increase of weight is not all that 
should be considered in breeding for 
better wool, for length and soundness 
of fiber are very important factors in 
determining values. Wool that is 
long and strong enough to comb will 
always sell at a higher price than 
short or weak wool of the same grade 
for it does not have to compete di- 
rectly with shoddy or the worsted by- 
products. Moreover, breeding for 
length of wool is in no way incom- 
patible with breeding for mutton, 
since mutton sheep as a class are pro- 
ducers of combing wool. 

It is only when it comes to the 
question of fineness, that there is, for 
the present at least, any real conflict, 
between wool and mutton. It is at 
this point that the average flock 
owner of the west must decide as to 
just what extent he can afford to sac- 
rifice his Merino wool for the sake of 


obtaining the British type of carcass. 


Nor, is it at all certain that the only 
thing to do under the circumstances 
is to turn to mutton as rapidly as pos- 
sible, letting the fineness of the fleece 
take care of itself. 

If this emphasis of meat produc- 
tion were simply local and due to the 
recent tariff changes, there would be 
less doubt about the proper course to 
pursue. But it is a world-wide move- 
ment. New Zealand exports scarcely 
any fine wool and has fixed the mut- 
ton-Merino cross in the Corriedale 
breed. South America has millions of 
half-blood Lincolns and is exporting 
less and less fine wool. With the rapid 
settlement of South Africa there is de- 
veloping a type of agriculture some- 
thing like that of our corn-belt states. 

The Australians are standing by the 
Merino best of all; yet their exports of 
the coarse wools are increasing as the 
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years go by. They also have estab- 
lished their mutton-Merino breed in 
their “come-back,” a sheep of one- 
quarter English blood. One is tempted 
to ask, from whence will come the fine 
wools of the future? 

At least, in view of the foregoing, 
it is not likely that cross-bred comb- 
ing wools will continue indefinitely to 
hold their popularity of the more re- 
cent years. Moreover, medium: wools 
of short length and inferior quality 
must sooner or later become a drug on 
the market. Then, it must also be 
remembered that cross-breds have been 
unduly popular because the styles have 
favored worsteds of medium fineness. 
It is granted that the manufacturers 
may do much to bring about styles 
that favor the wools that are easiest 
to get, nevertheless this control has 
certain definite limits. Hence, one may 
well ask what is going to happen when 
the fashions again return to the fine 
felted fabrics. 


Here then are a few points to be 
considered by the flock owner when 
outlining his plans for breeding: 

1. Allowing for the lowest possible 
prices, wool must continue to hold an 
important place in any successful sys- 
tem of sheep husbandry. 


2. It would be possible for the 
Range States to breed to the extreme 
type of mutton sheep and still produce 
a half more wool per head than they do 
today. 

* . ihe 
toward mutton production is going to 
make cross-bred wools plentiful. 

4. The high priced wools will be: 
(a) long wools of unusual length and 
luster, (b) fine wools of combing 
length, and (c) super-fine wools either 
long or short. 

5. The man of the Range States 
who has a flock of Merinos that shear 
a big fleece grading “fine staple,” 
face squarely the question of just how 
far it will pay him to sacrifice this 
kind of wool by the introduction of 
the mutton cross. And, in deciding 
this, he must not forget that the larg- 
er bodied Merinos make mighty good 
mutton. 


world-wide movement 


must 
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LAMB FEEDING EXPERIMENTS. 


Bulletin 77, 
Idaho Experiment Station. 


The experiments of 1910-11 and of 
1912-13 were carried on with the idea 
of testing out the value of our alfalfa 
hay in lamb feeding and to ascertain 
the feeding value of Idaho grown 
grains. 

The lambs of both feeding trials 
were fed in the open without protec- 
kind from the 


Sheds are to be recommended but are 


tion of any weather. 
not necessary for feeding in most sec- 
At Caldwell, where 


the above mentioned lambs were fed, 


tions of the state. 


a tight board fence built to shut out 
prevailing winds and storms in fall and 
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running and playing, thereby getting 
too much exercise for most economical 
fattening and wasting too much en- 
ergy. In the spaces mentioned 650 to 
700 lambs could have been fed with- 
out overcrowding. 

The panels or hurdles that enclose 
the Caldwell Station feed yards are 
fourteen feet long and three feet one 
inch in heighth. Ready cut material 
for making each panel is as follows 

1 piece of 1x12, 14 feet long. 

2 pieces of 1x 6,14 feet long. 

3 pieces of 1x 6, 3% feet long. 

25 to 30 6d nails. 


This provides for three horizontal 
boards, and a vertical binding slat at 
each end and one in the middle of the 
panel. The 1x12 is use for the bottom 
horizontal board and the vertical slat 
should be extended five inches below 








Grain Trough. 


early winter would have given consid- 
erable protection at times, and will be 
built for future feeding operations. 
An outline of preparations made for 
the 1912-13 experiments will suffice to 
make clear methods to be followed and 


(9 equipment needed. These lambs were 


kept in lots made of panels set zig- 
zag, so that each pair of panels met 
at a right angle and the total number 
of panels used were so arranged as 
to form an enclosed yard. One panel 
fence was 458 feet and the other 462 
feet long. These two enclosures were 
used for 251 and 254 lambs respect- 
There was more room than was 
necessary or advisable. When space 
is sufficient to encourage it the lambs 
gather in groups and do considerable 


ively. 


7 


the purpose. By feeding each lot in 
turn, one small enclosure and a mini- 
mum number of troughs were made to 
A cut 
of the trough used will make clear the 
general 


serve both bunches of lambs. 
features of -construction. It 
is important that the trough swing free 
on a bolt or spike at each end. This 
permits the trough to be turned over 
after each time of feeding to empty out 
the refuse matter from the feed and 
to protect the trough during the inter- 
val between feedirlg periods from rain, 
dust or snow. Lambs do much better 
if given hay, grain and drinking water 
in the cleanest manner possible. <A 
bill of material of 
lengths to build a grain feeding trough 
of size to accommodate twenty lambs, 
follows: 


various sizes and 





Rack for Feeding Hay. 


it. In erecting the panels into a fence 
these 5-inch lengths are sunk into the 
ground to make the enclosure more 
firm. Above the 1x12 is an eight-inch 
space through which the lambs reach 
in eating hay, and then in turn are a 
1x6, a five-inch space and another 1x6, 
making the total heighth of hurdle be- 
fore mentioned. 

The two enclosures mentioned above 
were made contiguous. On the divid- 
ing line were placed water troughs 
fourteen feet long and a salt trough 
fourteen feet long. Both lots used the 
same troughs for water and salt. 

Grain was fed in a small separate 
enclosure into which either group of 
lambs could be turned by opening a 
gate-panel arranged conveniently for 





1 piece of 
4 pieces of 
2 pieces of x 4, 10 

1 piece of 1144x12, 14 

2 pieces of 1 x 4, 14 

2 pieces of 1 x 4, 14 

2 bolts %x6. 

The hay was fed on the ground on 
the outside of the panels, the lambs 
reaching through the lower opening in 
the panel In good 
weather hay for two to five days can 
be arranged in shocks at convenient 
intervals around the enclosure. 


x 4, 14 
x 4, 2% feet long. 


feet long. 


bo bo po 


inches long. 
feet long. 
feet long. 
inches long. 


to obtain it. 


From 
these piles the lambs are supplied with 
fresh hay morning and night. At noon 
no new supply is given, but that left 


from the morning feed is turned en- 
ablins the lambs to get desirable por- 
tions beyond their reach or covered 


ee eee” ES 


es 


ez 


tet 


7 
fae 


bi 
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up. Stems refused or hay spoiled in 
the stack or made unpalatable by ex- 
posure to rain or snow should be re- 
moved each four to ten days. 

The enclosures should be bedd@& 
with straw when the lambs are put 
in and fresh straw supplied as often 
as necessary to keep the lambs clean 
and dry. At the end of from 90 to 
120 days, this straw and the droppings 
will be found to make a compact cov- 
ering for the entire yard space of from 
six to ten inches of very rich manure. 
The panels should be removed and 
piled up after each year’s feeding. 
This makes it more convenient to re- 
move the manure, helps preserve the 
hurdles and enables the space to be 
used for the greater portion of the 
year for other purposes. 

Feeds used in the following experi- 
ments are charged at prices that are 
considered a fair average, if bought in 
ton lots on the farm, during the period 
of 1910-13. In order to easily com- 
pare results secured in the two ex- 
periments uniform prices are used in 
aguring cost of feeding stuffs. Feeds 
are, therefore, charged, as follows: 

Alfalfa Hiay, per ton ........ $5.00 


Corn, per hundredweight .... 1.40 
*Wheat, per hundredweight .... 1.20 
Barley, per hundredweight 1.00 
Oats, per hundredweight . 1.00 


*The wheat used in 1912-13 con- 
tained five per cent barley and was 
valued at $1.10 per hundredweight. 

Experiment of 1910-11. 

This experiment was conducted to 
determine if it were profitable and 
practical to dispose of alfalfa hay by 
feeding it to lambs and to test out a 
combination of corn and native grains 
for feeding lambs for market. 

The lambs were all wethers, consist- 
ing of 139 head of Lincoln-Merinos and 
161 head of Shropshire-Merinos, pur- 
chased of Montie B. Gwinn of Boise. 
The 300 lambs cost $3.25 per head, and 
averaged 65.7 pounds, October 26th, 
before the division. On November Ist 
they were divided into two bands, the 
Lincoln-Merino type in one, the Shrop- 
shire-Merino type in the other, and 
were placed on feed in bedded yards 
as already described under Methods 
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and Equipment. The smaller band aver- 
aged 68.0 pounds and the larger band 
69.4 pounds. Both lots were fed the 
same rations; alfalfa hay, as much as 
they cared to eat, and a grain ration 
made up of 50 per cent barley, 25 per 
cent corn and 25 per cent wheat. 

The lambs were fed one-eighth of a 
pound of the grain mixture per head 
daily for the first four days. The fol- 
lowing eight days the allowance was 
one-fourth of a pound per head daily. 
At the end of eight weeks frll feed, 
or an allowance of 2 pounds per head 
Lambs from the 
range know nothing of grains and if 
not brought gradually to a heavy ra- 


daily, was given. 


tion serious losses will result. The 
grain was fed twice per day. The 


lambs started by eating three to three 
and one-half pounds of hay per head 
daily. When on heavy grain ration 
they ate one and three-fourths to two 
and one-fourth pounds daily per head. 
The grains were fed whole. Lambs 
masticate their feed thoroughly and it 
is a needless expense to crush or grind 
grains for them. This experiment was 
in charge of L. C. Aicher, the superin- 


tendent of the Caldwell Experiment 
Farm. 
Table I, which follows, _ shows 


weights by week periods, gains per lot 
and gains per head for the same 
period. It will be noted that the gains 
are quite regular with the exception 
of the weighing of December 20th, 
when losses of 320 pounds for Lot I 
and 165 pounds for Lot II re- 
corded. This weighing came after 
several days of rain during which it 
was almost impossible to keep the 
yards bedded dry and to keep the hay 
dry and palatable enough so that the 
lambs would eat it well. 

The season for feeding at Caldwell 
in 1910-11 was very unfavorable, due 
to a great deal of rain which kept the 
yards soft and muddy. Three lambs 
were lost by death during the experi- 
ment. 


are 


Table II summarizes data concern- 
ing feeds and gains and cost of same. 
The average daily gains for Lot I and 
Lot II of respectively 0.31 and 0.33 
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pounds per head are very satisfactory 
and all that can be expected under av- 
erage conditions. Lot II, containing 
the Shropshire blood, gained one pound 
more per head, and made each 100 
pounds of gain at a cost of three cents 
less for feed. The combination of 
barley, corn and wheat produced sat- 
isfactory gains and a splendid finish. 
The comparatively high price of corn 
increased materially the feed cost. 
After a feeding period of 84 days the 
lambs were sold as per agreement to 
the Union Meat Compa'ity of Portland, 
Oregon. This company is a progres- 
sive concern interested in building up 
the livestock breeding and feeding in- 
northwest and had 
furnished the money to buy the lambs 
without interest charges, provided that 
it might the the 


dustry in the 


have refusal of 
lambs. 

The lambs were shipped on Janu- 
ary 24th, filling but three decks of two 
freight The 
charges were for two full carloads at 
the rate of $107.00 per car. This sad- 
died the feeding experiment with 
$53.50 not necessary, could more lambs 
have been fed or could one deck have 
been disposed of locally to advantage. 
The lambs arrived at Umatilla on the 
evening of January 26th, and for rea- 


cars. transportation 


sons as yet unsatisfactorily explained 
by the railroad officials, were not re- 
leased until 11:00 a. m., January 28th. 
This long delay required the feeding 
of 3,060 pounds of hay, at a cost of 
$38.25, two-thirds of which could have 
been saved, and $3.00 extra on the 
expenses of the man in charge. The 
total charges for freight, feed and 
yardage, Caldwell to Portland, a dis- 
tance of 477 miles, were $300.45, un- 
questionably excessive. 

By eliminating unusual 
shown above, the lambs showed a 
small profit, in spite of the fact that 
they were sold at a time when the 
market was too low to offer much 
hope for successful grain feeding. The 
experienced feeder likes to have a 
“spread” or increase of at least one 
and one-half cents net between his 
buying and selling price to pay for feed 


charges 
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and for his profit. Could the lambs 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1910-11 LAMB 








: ; FEEDING. 
have been sold on this basis, they tact Let 
would have netted $1.13 per head, or Cash Received— 
selling the hay through the lambs, it ©" | Supe Pill ve 
welg 2,0/0 pounds @ 
would have brought $15.00 per ton. eo... esses. $700.70 
The above facts are given in detail 188 Lambs (tops), net 
‘ : ; weight 12,570 pounds @ 
because this bulletin is planned to Oe oo $817.05 
furnish the prospective feeder practical 22 Lambs (cut outs), net 
information and to present the dif- bye d a eon 102.9 
: @ pounds 5%c ......... 2.93 
ficulties as well as the more favorable 29 Lambs (cut outs), net 
aspects of the lamb feeding business. weight 1,600 pounds 
pak “ Ee eee 92.00 
The tables for the 1910-11 experiments = ae 
follow: WE, tianiceeacnrinaaes $803.63 $909.05 
Table |. 





WEIGHTS AND GAINS OF LAMB FEEDING, 1910-1911. 





Ww ig a.ng 

















Periods. Lot I, Long Wooled Limbs. Lot II, Middle Wooled Lambs. 
No. Wt. Gain Gain per No. Wi, Gain Gain per 
Lambs lbs. lbs. hd.,lbs Lambs lbs. lbs. hd., lbs. 
*October 26 300 EEE eiéiendra )  ichetnkis | cateae al © - beware,  acetcke. | alee bact 
November 1 139 MM, «OAR oe Seka 161 BEM Ae eds ee sleren 
November 8 ... 139 9612 162 1.16 161 11435 270 1.68 
November 15 .. 1389 9920 308 2.23 161 11857 422 2.62 
November 22 .. 139 10115 195 1.40 161 12085 228 1.42 
November 29... 139 10990 875 6.29 161 13100 1015 6.30 
December 6.... 139 11095 105 0.76 161 13140 40 0.25 
December 13.... 139 11945 850 6.12 161 13810 670 4.16 
December 20.... 139 11625 —-320 —2.30 161 13645 —165 —1.02 
December 27... 139 11800 175 1.26 160 13770 125 0.78 
gamuary 3.....: 139 11882 82 0.59 160 13902 132 0.83 
January 10..... 139 12290 408 2.94 160 14515 613 3.83 
January 17..... 139 12810 520 3.74 160 14720 205 1.28 
January 24..... 139 13125 315 2.27 159 15390 670 4.2 
*Before dividing into two lots. 
SUMMARIZED RESULTS OF LAMB Expenditures— 
FEEDING, 1910-1911. Cost of LAME... 6...606.% $451.75 $523.25 
Total weight, begin- Cost of grain fed ......... 151.46 175.91 
SEE. 4:3 sis wie 08'S a0 «oo 9,450. 11,165. ee 79.32 88.15 
Average weight begin NB, iweb Hes edie ee icues 100.15 113.85 
EE ols WaXete"es xl aioe eave 68.0 69.4 PeeG, Umetilia ..... ssc 17.90 20.35 
Total final weight .... 13,125. 15,390 Peed, Portign@ ... 2.02... 16.08 18.°7 
Average final weight . 94.4 96.8 Yardage, Portland ........ 6.95 7.90 
TOOG GOI. ccciscccns 3,675 4,225 Expense Bill, man in charge 4.15 4.75 
Aver. gain per lamb .. 26.4 27.4 + 
ge” eae 84 84 WN ce hiotes CR cea ease $827.76 $952.43 
Aver. daily gain per _. .f  Se oe eee $ 24.13 $ 43.38 
gh ca wines aces 0.31 0.33 Loss per head .......... $ 0.17 $ 0.28 
+ a peda a By shipping both decks full there 
a ee 3,293 3,824 é des 
‘oye gaara 3.293 3 894 would have resulted a saving of $53.50. 
Alfalfa hay fed ..... 31,730 35,260 The excessive delay at Umatilla neces- 
Grain for 100 Ibs. gain 358 362 sitated three feeds of hay, otherwise 
Hay for 100 Ibs. gain. 863 834 unnecessary, totaling 2,015 pounds and 
Cost. of grain ........ $151.42 $175.91 costing $25.20 also adding $3.00 to the 
ee as nica a we 79.32 88.15 
Total cost of feeds 230.74 264.06 ¢XPenses of the man in charge. The 
Cost of feed for 100 total of these unusual items is $81.70. 
 ereee 6.28 6.25 Could they have been eliminated the 
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net profit would have been $14.19 on 
297 head, or approximately five cents 
per head. 





Shrinkage. 
Lot I. Lot II. 
Average weight per 
head, Caldwell ...... 94.4 Lbs. 96.8 Lbs, 
Average weight per 
head, North Portland.90.4 Lbs. 89.7 Lbs, 
DN <5 died baw es 4.0 Lbs 7.1 Lbs, 
Shrinkage, per cent .... 4.2 7.3 
Experiment of 1912-13. 
The 1912-13 experiment was plan- 
ned with three objects in view: First, 


to demonstrate the possibility of a de- 
sirable market for alfalfa hay by feed- 
ing it to lambs; second, to determine 
the possibility of finishing lambs on 
native grains without corn; third, to 
test the feeding value 
wheat and barley in lamb feeding. 

The lambs consisting of 513 head, 


relative of 


were purchased of Scott Anderson of 
Boise, and were weighed up on his 
ranch north of Boise, October 15th, 
costing five cents per pound with an 
allowance of five per cent for shrink. 
They were driven overland to the Sta- 
tion Farm at Caldwell, arriving late 
October 16th. After a small feed of hay 
they were turned on grain and alfalfa 
stubble and mixed pasture of late 
seeding. No yards were available for 
enclosing the band at night until Oc- 
tober 29th, and as a result three head 
were killed by coyotes. One lamb 
weighing 65 pounds died of pneumonia 
October 29th. This left 509. 

The yards were bedded six inches 
deep with straw from the Station farm 
October 29th, and the lambs sorted, 
divided and weighed. They were 
found to be a mixed lot cut back from 
tops sent to eastern markets. In the 
band were found 25 head of close 
fleeced, blocky lambs showing a pre- 
ponderance of Merino blood; 294 big 
framed, long wooled lambs of both 
Lincoln and Cotswold crosses; and 190 
Shropshire grades. Of the number 
showing a preponderance of Merino 
blood, one was found to be two years 
old and two were yearlings. The 
fleeces were still damp on the 29th 
from rains of the 27th and 28th, and 
second weights were taken October 
30th, which are used as initial in the 
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tables. Lot I consisted of 254 lambs 
averaging 72.9 pounds per head; Lot 
II consisted of 255 lambs averaging 
72.2 pounds per head. Losses early in 
the feeding period reduced Lot I to 
251 and Lot 11 to 254 lambs. 

Both lots were fed as much as they 
would eat with a reasonable waste of 
bright, clean alfalfa hay. The aver- 
age amount eaten daily per head was 
2.4 pounds. First cutting purchased 
of R. Judd, in addition to that grown 
on the Station Farm was fed October 
30th to January 9th, after which third 
cutting from the Station was fed either 
alone or in combination with first cut- 
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form or very thrifty bunch, they had 
too much room and were infested with 
ticks. The average daily gains per 
lamb were for Lots I and II respect- 
ively 0.26 and 0.28, or 0.05 pounds in 
each case under the averages of 1910- 
11. The wheat fed lot made 28 
pounds per head more gain during the 
experiment, required 17 pounds less 
grain and 53 pounds less hay for 100 
pounds of gain and notwithstanding 
a charge of ten cents per undred for 
wheat over barley, made each 100 
pounds of gain at a lessened cost of 
six cents as compared with the barley 
fed lot. Contrary to the prediction of 














Type of Lambs Fed. 


ting. Accurate records were kept of 
hay given to each lot. 

The grain rations were as follows: 
Lot I, three parts barley and one part 
oats; Lot II, three parts wheat and 
one part oats. The barley and oats 
were of good quality bought in the 
surrounding country. The wheat was 
grown on the Station Farm, and was 
of excellent quality, but contained five 
per cent barley. The lambs in each 
lot were started on one-eighth of a 
pound per head daily, and were grad- 
ually led to the full ration of one and 
one-half pounds. 

The lambs started gaining slowly 
for the reason that they were not a uni- 


some sheepmen no difficulty was found 
in getting the sheep to take the full 
feed of wheat and no more lambs 
were “off” feed or had digestive 
trouble than in the barley fed lot. 

In the financial statement for this 
experiment, the wheat fed lambs are 
found to return a gross of only $22.39 
more and to net $9.13 less than the 
barley lot. The explanation for this 
slight advantage on gross returns is 
found in the selections of the buyer of 
the Carstens Packing Company. In 
his elimination of 23 inferior lambs, 
eight were taken from the barley fed 
lot and fifteen from the wheat lot. 
These cut outs were sold locally at a 


1] 
considerably decreased price. This 
elimination, together with a little 


more feed consumed by Lot II and ten 
cents per hundredweight higher cost 
of wheat compared with barley, threw 
the financial balance to favor the bar- 
ley fed lambs. This enabled Lot I to 
net five cents more per head, or return 
33 cents more per ton for hay. 

It is the common experience of feed- 
ers that lambs refuse the coarser and 
more woody stems of the alfalfa. This 
waste is most marked in feeding first 
cutting hay. A careful record was 
kept of all spoiled hay and stems that 
were not eaten by the lambs. This 
amounted to 5.3 tons with Lot I and 
6.6 tons with Lot II. The wheat fed 
lambs, though making more rapid and 
more economical gains, were more 
fastidious and wasteful in their eating 
of hay. The total hay consumption 
was 73.54 tons. Of this 11.9 tons, or 
16 per cent, was waste. The hay ac- 
tually eaten by the lambs was 61.64 
tons. Could the lambs have been in- 
duced to eat this amount up clean and 
it been made to produce the same re- 
sults, as were produced by offering 
the larger amount, by cutting or chop- 
ping, 11.9 tons valued at $59.50 would 
have been saved. The cutting, how- 
ever, at $1 per ton, the price commonly 
charged for the same, would have cost 
$61.64. Grinding would have been 
much more expensive. The conclu- 
sion is obvious, that with alfalfa hay 
having a farm value of from $3.50 to 
$6.00 per ton cutting or grinding is in- 
advisable and unprofitable. 

Four lambs were lost before grain 
feeding began, as already indicated. 
Two that had evidently come from the 
range with enlarged jaws, died soon 
after starting the experiment. A small 
lamb died from Lot I and two me- 
dium sized lambs from Lot II. One 
of the two latter died from pneumonia 
and the other with diarrhea. The 
last mentioned is the only loss that 
might be ascribed to wheat feeding 
Just before shipping another lamb was 
lost from Lot II. These losses ac- 
count for the decrease of number of 
lambs in each lot as the feeding period 
advanced. 








The lambs were sold to the Carstens 
Packing Co. of Tacoma at 7%c per 
pound weighed up at Tacoma after 
cutting back 23 head as indicated be- 
fore. The lambs were large and vig- 
orous, averaging 106 pounds when 
driven from the Station Farm March 
3d. -They were loaded in two double 
decked cars spotted for the purpose 
and freshly sanded. Soon after the 
sheep were loaded evidence was found 
that the cars had not been properly 
cleaned before sanding. The lambs 
kicked the sand to the edge of the cars 
uncovering a deep ridge of ice mixed 
with some manure. The warmth of 
the sheep melted the ice and those that 
laid down had wet heavy fleeces and 
after being trampled upon lost strength 
rapidly. Due to this and combined 
with unusually warm weather for the 
time of the year in the valleys of east- 
ern Oregon 10 lambs valued at $66.20 
were lost in transit. The run to Ta- 
coma was made in good time. 


In the financial statement the lambs 
are found to have made a reasonable 
profit above expenses. In this list of 
expenses are found $90 for labor and 
$77 for gasoline. The extra labor 
came from combining the labor of the 
Caldwell Farm with the feeding experi- 
ment. The gasoline charge came from 
the fact that the only engine available 
for pumping water was several times 
the necessary horsepower. On the 
farm the manure is worth the labor in- 
volved and the farm water supply is 
ordinarily sufficient to supply a con- 
siderable band of lambs. By elimin- 
ating these items the alfalfa hay was 
sold through the lambs for $11.17 per 
ton in Lot I and $10.84 per ton in Lot 
II. Under favorable conditions the 
losses from coyotes and in shipping 
might have been avoided, giving the 
hay an added value in each Lot of ap- 
proximately $1 per ton. 


The lambs were kept too long and 
when sold were too large to suit mar- 
ket conditions. Thomas Carstens of 
the Carstens Packing Co. wrote as 
follows: “While the quality of these 
lambs is first class, still the butchers 
will kick on account of their size— 
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everybody seems to be in love with Days fed ............ 122 122 
35 to 40-pound lambs (when dressed). —- rn ae age — 
In fact the smaller the better they mtn OR pie GR COS Tae 58 as 23708 
like them, as long as they are fat.” Oats fed............... 7828 7953 
The Carstens Co. buyer pronounced the Alfalfa hay fed........ 73095 74090 
finish from small grain to be of high Grain for 100 lbs. gain. 396 379 
quality, making no distinction between HY fF 100 Ibs. gain. ss — 
ate 8 Cost of grain.......... $312.16 $340.32 
the wheat fed and the barley fed re- Cost of hay........... 182.74 185.23 
sults. Total cost of feed..... 494.90 525.55 
The question is frequently asked as O©°St of feed for 100 Ibs. 
to whether it will pay to buy corn. rixpe ee cecle wana sien 
The feeding of 1912-13 was successful is i Statement—Experiment 191 .-1913, 
i: : Cash Receipts: Lot I. Lot II. 
without the use of a pound of corn. ath tate set wi Sees 
The lambs were fed by Chas. Hamp- pounds, @ 7%c....... $1698 .37 
son, superintendent of the Caldwell 232 lambs, net wt. 22515 
Station Farm. Mr. Hampton had fed a 2 ding ae tiatchiars 
k 3 6 lambs, net wt. 559.5 
cattle, but had no previous experience _— pounds, @ 5%6¢....... 30.77 
with sheep. 11 lambs, net wt. 1025 
WEIGHTS AND GAINS OF LAMB FEEDING, 1912-1913. 
Weighing 
Periods. Lot I Lot. II. 
No. Wt. Gain Gain per No. Wi. Gain Gain per 
Lambs lbs. lbs hd.,lbs Lambs Ibs. lbs hd., lbs. 
*October 15..... 513 RN a ares ts SD pees ees aes Se Serer eee Ee aad ek 
October 30...... 251 DED = 6 Seaiate jdens 254 RS on RA ea Or a 
November 8.... 251 19515 1155 4.60 254 19440 1075 4.23 
November 16... 251 19365 —150 0.59 254 19470 30 0.12 
November 23... 251 19365 00 0.00 254 19475 5 0.02 
November 30... 251 19767 402 1.60 254 19800 325 1.28 
December 7.... 251 20136 369 1.47 254 20240 440 1.73 
December 14... 251 20665 529 2.17 254 20740 500 1.97 
December 21.. 251 20920 255 1.02 254 21130 390 1.54 
December 27... 251 21565 645 2.57 254 21895 765 3.01 
January 6...... 251 21565 00 0.00 254 21950 55 0.22 
January 14..... 251 22460 895 3.56 254 22840 890 3.50 
January 23..... 251 23120 660 2.63 253 23565 725 2.85 
January 30..... 251 23515 395 1.57 253 24200 625 2.50 
February 8..... 251 24670 1155 4.60 253 25130 930 3.66 
February 15.... 251 24815 145 0.58 253 25405 275 1.08 
February 22.... 251 25885 1070 4.26 253 26380 975 3.84 
|. SRS 251 26250 365 1.45 252 26850 470 1.85 
*Weighed up at the Scott Anderson Ranch, 20 miles from Boise, Idaho, with 5 per 
cent allowance for shrink deducted. 
Table IV. pounds, @ 5%c....... 56.40 
SUMMARIZED RESULTS OF LAMB 2 lambs, net wt. 130 
FEEDING, 1912-1913. pounds, @ 5c......... 6.50 
Information Column 4 lambs, net weight 260 
Lot I—251 lambs pounds, @ 6c......... 13.00 
fed barley in 3 
parts, oats 1 part. NR 5 bd teres oS eee $1735.64 $1758 
Lot II—254 lambs Expenditures: 
fed wheat 3 parts, Cost, lambs............. $ 855.06 $ 856.69 
oats 1 part Cost, driving overland... 6.10 6.10 
rt. ee Wee. i We. EOF cn a scenes 45.00 45.00 
Total wt., beginning... 18360 18365 Gasoline for pumping... 38.50 38.50 
Avg. wt., beginning... 73.2 72.3 Cost, grain fed Oct. 30- 
Total final wt......... 26250 26850 EMR Ey au d.c's erent 312.16 312.16 
Average final wt.,..... 104.6 106.5 Cost, hay fed October 30-' 
Qo eee 7890 8485 es SE ee ee a eee 182.74 185.23 
Avg. gain per lamb... 31.4 34.2 Cost, additional grain... 6.50 6.45 
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FONTHILL FATHERLAND, C 924 
The Sheep that has never been defeated. Winner of the 
1913 Royal. Imported by Walnut Hall Farms. 


as “PRINCE ARTHUR”, “SECOND FLUTTER”, and the two you see at 


the head of this advertisement, the produce of which will be sold to our customers 


next year. 


The Walnut Hall Flock contains over 2000 head selected from the cream 
of Englands best flocks. There are more prize winners on the Walnut Hall Farms 
(containing over 6000 acres) than any area of like size in the world. 

It’s sheep from this flock, and this flock ONLY, that have in open competi- 


tion, beaten the best imported from England. 


EVERY International Champion, (but one) since the year 1908 has either 
been raised at Walnut Hall, or else purchased for use in the flock. 


It will pay you to write for our prices. The best is the 
cheapest in the end and in lots our prices are lower for 
first-class animals, than you have been paying for culls. 


L. V. HARKNESS, Owner 


THE CHAMPION 
FLOCK OF AMERICA 


© es 1913 Importa- 

tion includes (in 
rams) the winners of the 
English Royal, the Royal 
Counties, The Bath and 
West, The Oxford and 
Wiltshire shows, acknowl- 
edged to be the GREATEST 
collection of the breed ever owned 
by onebreeder. In females the big 
winners at all the English shows 


are now at Walnut Hall Farms, 
and are being bred to such rams 





WALNUT HALL HAMPSHIRES 














PETER PAN, B 927 
The sire of Prize Winners, and the winner of the 1913 Royal 
two-year-old class. Imported by Walnut Hall Farms, 


THE SUCCESSFUL MAN BUYS THE BEST 


Offerings for this season include:— 


40 Yearling Rams sired by English and American champions. 

300 Ram Lambs which CHALLENGE THE WORLD to produce 
their equal. Early lambed and ready for immediate service. 

A choice selection of Imported and American bred out of imported parents 
on both sides. Ewes two, three and four year old. 

80 of the best Yearling Ewes that were ever offered. 


200 Ewe Lambs of perfect type, and perfect breeding. This is a rare 
chance to secure something very desirable. 


Address ROBT, $. BLASTOCK, Mgr., Box Y, Walnut Hall Farms, Donerail, Kentucky 




















$8.00 Per 


Head—3000 Ram Lambs 





LINCOLNS 


I am nearly out of yearling rams 
but am offering 3000 head of Lin- 
coln and Cotswold Ram Lambs 
that were dropped in February and 
March, at $8.00 per head. 


My ram lambs have long been 
used by some of the largest breed- 
ers in Idaho and have always given 
satisfaction. Buyers always come 
back. THE REASON IS THE 
RAM LAMBS, BIG, STRONG 
and HEARTY. 


Pure Bred Ewes. 


COTSWOLDS 











No flock has a better record than 
my Lincolns and Cotswolds. Lambs 
from my rams and Merino ewes 
won the sweepstake for carload of 
half-blood lambs at the Chicago 
International, two years in succes- 
sion. These lambs weighed 124 
pounds, a weight that has never 
been exceeded. 


I am forced to reduce numbers 
and therefore have made this un- 
usually low price. 








Owing to a reduction in my Forest Reserve allotment I must 


reduce my flock of pure bred Breeding Ewes. 


I offer for sale 


1000 head of pure bred Lincoln and Cotswold yearling ewes that were placed with imported rams the 18th 


of September. 


As I am forced to sell my prices will surprise you. 


WRITE OR WIRE 


F.R.GOODING, - - 


Gooding, Idaho 
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SHIP TO 


WOOD BROTHERS 


LEADING SELLERS OF SHEEP 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
A firm with a clean record of good sales and good 
service covering a period of almost 50 years. 


You are sure of fair and honest treatment when your 
business is handled by WOOD BROTHERS. 7 


WRITE OR WIRE US FOR MARKET INFORMATION 


SHIP TO US FOR BEST RESULTS 


CHICAGO SOUTH OMAHA SIOUX CITY 














Paper Twine 


HAS “RELIANCE”’ ? DOES 


REQUIRED THE WORK 
STRENGTH Brand RIGHT 


It’s the *“Brown’? Kind 


HAS NOW GIVEN ENTIRE SATISFACTION FOR THREE SEASONS. 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking all Paper Fleece Twines are alike. If you have had trouble 
with other makes, try RELIANCE now. If you have never used Paper Twine, start with the best 
—RELIANCE! Price may be a little higher, but superior quality warrants it. 

It hss BETTER STRENGTH and resists grease or moisture longer than any other. Can be 
carried from one season to another without fear of deterioration. 

NO CHANGE IN PRICE FOR 1914 SEASON on orders placed before January tst., 1914, 
shipments will be made during January and February as desired. 

OLD STYLE JUTE TWINE WILL COST MORE, at least one and one-half cents per 
pound than it did the past season. 

PACKED: 25 pieces to a bunch—10 bunches to a package—4 packages to a burlap bale. 


Burlep Bales contain 10.000 pieces 7% ft. lengths, weighing about 195 Ibs. 
Burlap Bales contain 10,000 pieces 8 ft. lengths, weighing about 210 lbs. 
Burlap Bales contain 10,000 pieces 8% ft. lengths, weighing about 225 lbs. 


Order early—save money and worry. 


Schermerhorn Brothers Co., Omaha, Nebraska 
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Cost, additional hay..... 5.50 5.50 
Cost, feed at LaGrande.. 2.90 2.90 
Cost, feed at No. Portland 15.85 15.84 
Cost, feed at Tacoma... 2.90 2.90 
Expense bill, man in chg. 3.00 3.00 
WT. Ris iewakew awa bass 117.35 116.65 

ges aitesdiediard s <9 a aie $1593.56 $1625.08 
ROG BEG. ka 8 ech eeew $ 142.08 $ 182.95 
Net profit per lamb.... 0.57 0.52 
Price received per ton 

OO UN hoes so eeertn 8.89 8.56 
Profit per lamb, exclud- 

ing labor and gasoline 

RN Vee ksbiece ows 0.90 0.85 
Price received per ton 

for hay, excluding labor 

and gasoline charges.. 11.17 10.84 


Shrinkage. 
Per cent shrinkage, Caldwell Station 
Farm to Tacoma, Washington, count- 
Te TAMING ooo soci Kak evrc a6 aves 11.2 
Per cent shrinkage on live lambs, Cald- 
well Station Farm to Tacoma, Wash- 
ington 


Conclusions. 
The following are prominent among 
the conclusions that may be 
from the two experiments: 


drawn 


1. Idaho lambs, even of the “cut 
back” type, can in favorable years be 
used as a means of profitably market- 
ing alfalfa hay, giving it a farm value 
of from $9 to $15 per ton. 

2. The small grains of Idaho can 
be profitably fed to lambs, producing 
a well fattened lamb. 

3. Methods of handling and mar- 
ket conditions are a big factor in de- 
termining the measure of success in 
lamb feeding. 


4. Cutting or grinding of hay for 
lambs is not warranted by prevailing 
prices for alfalfa in most sections of 
the state. 

5. Wheat combined with some oats 
is a Safe feed for lambs and produces 
more rapid gains and requires less 
pounds for a given amount of gain as 
compared with barley. 


6. Lambs should be marketed if 
possible when comparatively light. 
Above 95 pounds is objectionable. 

7. Experiment I indicates that a 
somewhat more rapid and a little 
cheaper gains can be obtained from a 
preponderance of Shropshire as com- 


pared with Lincoln blood. 
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October at the Sheep Markets 


itable live mutton market. 


O CTOBER developed a very cred- 


Lambs’ averaged unusually 
high for the month and_ sheep 
sold to much better advantage 


October is us- 
ually the big month of the year, but 
fat range stuff came early this year 
and the usual flood of natives did not 
engulf the market. Omaha had a big 
month however, about 660,000 reach- 
ing that market or 5,000 more than a 
year ago, while the Chicago run was 
approximately 805,000. The propor- 
tion of feeders was generous, and if 
old ewes and light lambs had been de- 
ducted the crop would have been much 
lighter. Feeder demand was healthy 
211 month, although an excess of light 
western lambs, the latter part of the 
month resulted in a bargain sale of 
that stuff. Wyoming, Idaho, and 
Montana were the big contributors and 
during the first half of the month Ida- 
ho filled the market hopper with fat 
lambs, although, partly owing to the 
absence of the usual glut of natives Oc- 
tober’s customary demoralization was 


than in recent years. 


not in evidence. 

During the month lambs sold large- 
ly at $6.85@$7.50 with the short bulk 
at $7.00@$7.25, while $4.60@$5.00 took 
a large proportion of the range weth- 
ers with fat ewes largely at $4.40@ 
$4.50, and yearlings, which were 
scarce at $5.75@$6.00. Good 55@60- 
lb. feeding lambs were mainly on a 
$6.50@$6.75 basis, with lighter grades 
at $5.50@$6.25, some selling as low as 
$5.00. During the third week the mar- 
ket was flooded with 30@40-lb. pee- 
wee lambs that were slow sale at $5@ 
$5.75. Feeder demand came from quar- 
ters and wethers suited to that outlet 
sold largely at $4.25@$4.60, yearlings, 
$5.25@$5.60 and ewes $3.35@$3.75. 

Local packers bought most of the 
killing stuff during the month as east- 
ern demand was seriously curtailed. 
That packers did not inflict as much 
punishment on prices as was in their 
power at intervals was a recognized 
‘act, but this applied only to western 


stock as values of natives were raided 
without any regard to the opinion cf 
shippers. Whenever any considerable 
number of natives arrived, which al- 
ways happened after sharp bulges, 
killers made a separate and distinct 
market for that stuff and it resembled 
a bargain counter. They showed a 
disposition to encourage the western 
grower at every opportunity, but re- 
garded natives as legitimate plunder. 

Outstanding features of the October 
market were breadth of feeder demand 
and liquidation of old ewes and light 
lambs, mainly by Montana and Wyo- 
ming. This was seasonable however, 
as October usually produces a lot of 
old ewes, but in a measure the run of 
feeding lambs was due to tight money 
which rendered liquidation desirable if 
not imperative. Quality of the entire 
western delegation deteriorated rapid- 
ly after the second week, fat range 
lambs becoming somewhat of a nov- 
elty toward the close. Only a few 
Idaho’s arrived subsequent to the mid- 
dle of the month, but supply in a sta- 
tistical sense was made good by Mon- 
tana and Wyoming with a sprinkling 
from the Dakotas and other range 
states, but this did not prevent a 
somewhat acute scarcity of fat lambs. 
During the month the advance guard 
of the season’s feeders emerged from 
cornfields, but having been stinted so 
far as grain was concerned did not get 
a warm welcome from killers. 

The first week of the month brought 
in a short supply and caused irregular 
advances. The best lambs sold that 
week at $7.50 and the bulk at $6.90@ 
$7.40, with the best sheep at $5.10 and 
the bulk at $4.20@$4.80. The follow- 
ing week developed a material increase 
in native supply, western stock break- 
ing 10@25 cents, while many natives 
were off half a dollar. Sheep declined 
10@25 demand for feeder 
grades was so urgent that they lost 
nothing. The trade of the following 


cents, but 


week was handicapped by a demorali- 
ed condition of eastern. dressed mar- 
kets, lambs showing further declines 


Le 


* 
} 
' 
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of 10@25 cents, although sheep held 
steady and the feeder market was well 
sustained. The best lambs had to take 
$7.25 that week, with the bulk at $6.50 
@$7.15, while top sheep sold at $5.10 
and the bulk including ewes at $4.00@ 
$5.00. The fourth week was marked 
by a radical change in complexion of 
supply, trash predominating, while fat 
grass lambs were scarce. As a result 
fat lamb trade had a minature boom, a 
top being made at $7.65, with the bulk 
at $6.75@$7.45. Sheep held steady with 
a $5.10 top and a $4.00@$5.00 bulk in- 
cluding ewes and wethers. A glut of 
pee-wee lambs featured that week’s 
run, many of them finding a slow mar- 
ket at $5.00@$5.75, while so many old 
ewes showed up that they sold off 25 
@35 cents. The final week of the 
month saw a much _ poorer market, 
early in the week lambs breaking 25 
@35 cents lower, but before the end 
of the week they were back to the 
high point of the month. Sheep open- 
ed the week 10@15 cents lower, but 
recovered the loss before the close. 
The month’s supply ran neck and 


neck with October 1912, falling some- 
what short of September receipts and 
standing about 92,000 less than in Oc- 
tober 1910, when the local record was 
made. The month’s run approximately 
803,000, brought the ten month’s total 
up to 4,731,000 or within 130,000 of the 
corresponding period of 1912. The ten 
month supply at the six principal wes- 
tern markets, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, and 
Sioux City, is approximately 10,940,- 
000, compared with 10,846,000 during 
the corresponding period of 1912 and 
10,954,000 in 1911. October receipts 
at Omaha were approximately 666,000 
or about 10,000 more than last year 
and practically double the number that 
market received in October 1908. The 
ten month’s supply at Omaha is about 
2,800,000 or 288,000 more than during 
the corresponding period last year, 
while Kansas City receipts for the 
same period aggregate 1,800,000 or 80,- 
000 less than last year. 

While Chicago receipts were practi- 
cally the same as in October 1911, 
shipments increased 55,000 due to a 
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larger feeder output. (Shipments of 
approximately 330,000 were, however, 
47,000 less than in October 1911 and 
over 100,000 short of the record made 
in October 1910. During the first ten 
months of the current year Chicago 
shipments show a gain of 238,000 in 
the face of a decrease of 130,000 in re- 
ceipts. 

The October price level was not 
only higher than a year ago, but the 
market was on a more even keel. Clos- 
ing sessions of the last two weeks 
marked high point on lambs and yearl- 
ings, but sheep sold to best advantage 
the early part of the month. Native 
lambs touched $7.65 against a $7.85 
top in September, the October top last 
year having been $7.50. No western 
lambs passed $7.45, nothing prime 
coming from that quarter when the 
market was at its best. Barring a few 
odd natives at $5.25 the top on matur- 
ed wethers was $5.10, while fat native 
ewes scored at $4.75. 

Feeder demand was broad and 
prices held up close to September’s 
closing levels with the exception of a 








KIRKLAND SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


(FINEST IN THE WORLD) 









At Kirkland, Ill., only 
67 miles from Chi- 
cago, on the main 
line between Omaha, 
St. Paul and Kansas 
City to Chicago. 


| Twenty - six hundred 
acres of land, fenced 
with woven wire, and 
plenty of running 
water and shade, 


Make no mistake, but 
route your sheep via 
C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
when shipping to 
Chicago. 











Off the C. M. & St. P. RAILWAY 
IT COSTS NO MORE TO FEED AT KIRKLAND 





JOHN MacQUEEN is Manager 
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temporary but bad break in light feed- 


ing lambs during the week ending 
with the 25th. Montana and Wyo- 


ming, and Idaho, were responsible and 
at one period a lot of 40@50 pound 
lambs sold at $5.00 to $5.75 with pee- 
wees down to $3.00@$4.00, but a $6.25 
@$6.65 market was maintained most 
of the month on fair to good feeding 
lambs of decent weight and quality, 
with a few at $6.85. Feeding wethers 
topped at $4.65 with $4.25@$4.60 do- 
ing much of the business. Feeding 
yearlings made $5.60, frequently the 
bulk selling at $5.40@$5.50. 
year-old breeding ewes sold as high 
as $5.00, with many of mixed ages at 
$4.50@$4.85. Feeding ewes topped at 
$4.00, the bulk going at $3.35@$3.85 
only toothless old nannies selling at 
$3.00 or less. 


Monthly average prices with com- 


Two- 


parisons in recent years: 


Months— Sheep Lambs 
MY, 2098) 6560 5 os sce xecan $5.30 $8.55 
WOOEUNET,, TGTS oss cos sic vewaos 5.85 8.55 
DE IROL oi picts ceeuee's 6.35 8.60 
MEE OEE 55 iccc 566 case ohne 6.45 8.30 
ME: PRE a5 ioe ke so nc meaneiok’s 5.90 7.55 
SY, Se 5. a siclahac «5. cae ee 4.95 6.80 
US OE oa caccate core os vaulter ee 4.55 7.50 
TIT iain ct cee eeeas 4.40 7.30 
Beare TOTe ia... osc wck cl 4.30 7.05 
CORON CORD. 5m nis casings Bates 4.50 7.00 
OHOROINEE, FOES ovis in ecesisben 4.00 6.65 
CREE, TOES oo 8 lew rica sas 3.65 5.70 
Re, BORO. oeiciccs ce cseus 3.95 6.65 
Gat. LOOP. cect ces veemaa 4.30 6.50 
Oo a. aera er ens 4.05 5.50 
Fa) ER etn ee 4.75 6.80 

Top prices for month were: 

SHEEP. 
Month ....1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 1908 
WOM a $6.50 $5.10 $4.75 $6.60 $5.85 $5.75 
Feb. 7.00 5.00 4.85 7.85 5.80 6.65 
are 7.50 6.50 5.60 9.30 6.75 7.00 
April 7.90 8.00 5.25 8.50 6.75 7.00 
: ee 6.85 8.00 5.60 7.75 6.90 6.75 
A eee 6.15 6.00 4.70 625 6.75 5.60 
\  aeeree 5.40 5.50 5.25 5.00 5.50 5.25 
p  Seree 5.00 4.85 4.00 4.65 5.00 5.50 
Sept. 4.90 4.80 4.50 4.85 5.50 4.75 
re 5.10 4.75 4.25 4.50 5.00 5.25 
LAMBS. 
Month ....1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 1908 
i Seen ee $9.50 $7.40 $6.65 $9.10 $8.10 $7.40 
| eet 9.25 7.15 6.50 9.40 7.95. 7.15 
ae. ss. Se 9.15 8.25 6.65 10.60 8.30 8.35 
April .... 9.85 10.40 6.60 10.20 8.80 8.00 
) RES 8.85 10.65 7.85 9.40 9.80 7.75 
June ..... 8.00 9.25 7.65 9.10 9.90 6.75 
FS oo les’ 8.70 8.25 7.55 8.60 8.90 7.25 
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oae 3.33: 8.25 7.85 7.40 7.15 8.15 6.85 
Sept. .... 7.90 7.75 640 7.40 7.75 6.15 
eee 7.65 7.50 6.40 7.20 7.50 7.65 


Weekly average prices for the year 
to date at Chicago follow: 


Week ending— Sheep Lambs 
POG Bosse Naan wee eine crstouct $4.80 $8.30 
I TRS oS SC icaa wwe eis wale en 5.25 8.70 
ANE FF. 5.5' 0, she's: 0<ina's ca 9 he 5.50 8.85 
INEM ID (occa ars auch e b-eladers aiaco ate 5.65 8.65 
ge gle SEARS AR re Perec 5.10 8.20 
POU 7G 55 ins cctanle soe 5.40 8.50 
| Nea ee 5.75 8.80 
ORES TAB oss assis hace ene, wis 3 6.00 8.55 
MER SB oe a anin ie weet ake 6.20 8.40 
Rear err re eee 6.35 8.70 
IE UE: © wraasers Boo widar crave poate 6.40 8.75 
UIE SB 8 3. 5d Sclask/aiaiarelesdarnbiee 6.50 8.60 
NNER. CAPS © 5 sa Fret hva/ar's isuetorpceeaeia 6.20 8.35 
PE RE aoa dnp mrtoe cours ee tele 6.40: 8.50 
EE OMI. oo cunie er Darslets annie 6.70 8.55 
MEE. BE soe ins wae oes Bea ee 6.35 8.10 
MED, OMG 2 ahve os onie ace oles 6.45 8.15 
RED 5.5 doles Satine a esa euletetae 6.40 8.05 
META 5: «0/9 AIG anya t+ whedatolerareces 6.05 7.80 
PU SE ose k caw hese Poe wioice Saat 5.95 7.85 
NS Samat hcterars oe Qarpraceeene 5.65 7.35 
DOOR RE bic sic e OMe aS Vee OS 5.35 6.75 
NUNS HEL ais, o:.0'diccatergiclarstestateaiaw oes 5.10 6.75 
nr creer meron» 5.30 7.25 
A Ra eee eee 4.55 6.60 
MSIE ss to. ge octaweiorberre aiatetee 4.80 6.70 
yn Ey Set Mee rire ine 4.30 7.00 
ake: MaDe OF Ae eta Semi aony Pte se 4.55 7.90 
RMR RS <9 Sintered alana Sette ate 4.50 7.80 
| ae Saget bem bee MAAR ean So 4.75 7.50 
NM Be os ok Sure ene 0. eo 4.55 7.10 
fk Se ee oo ae es ae 4.50 7.00 
MIU, BIG: © 5. oa sic osu is 0.'9 craw) shorn cen 4.30 7.10 
ROME roica Gt. sw bisaec 4.25 7.55 
OE OE ag hk Soa Sa ce a ce 4.40 7.70 
Peter 6 55 ios sei xs os 4.20 7.10 
OMOMENGT Leo ics wdc cece wend 4.25 7.15 
SentemBer: 30 2.65. caves cs edes 4.40 7.00 
Bepeeweer Al an ie ks 4.30 6.95 
ONG oar cncier, store ack eter 4.40 7.15 
CROMER TE ois deka leeches 4.55 6.90 
CO SB is oo el oaciesclsioncive 4.60 6.80 
OMRON NO rtd Ss obceunien 4.55 7.10 
POTENG  S  oisicnds wks naee 4.50 7.00 

J. EB. P 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Cottonseed Meal. 

In this issue will be found the advertise- 
ment of cottonseed meal and cake as sold 
by John A. Stone, Salt Lake City, Utan. 
This is a highly concentrated sheep feed 
suitable for use on the range. 





Paper Twine. 

On page three of this paper will be found 
the advertisement of the Wortendyke Man- 
ufacturing Co., makers of paper wool twine. 
In this advertisement is given the name 


17 
and address of the agencies distributing 
this twine in the western country. A letter 


addressed to nearest agent or the 

manufacturing company will bring samples 

of the twine. This twine has been used Ior 

some years by many western sheepmen. 
Furs, Hides, Pelts. 

Among the new advertisements in th’s is- 
sue of the National Wool Grower is that 
of A. B. Shubert, Chicago, Ill., who is cne 
of the largest dealers in raw furs in the 
United States. These people publish every 
two weeks a newspaper devoted to the fur 
trade and telling all about furs. The paper 
is known as The Shubert Shipper. This | 
paper is sent free to all who apply for it. 
Sheepmen should write this firm before se’]- 
ing coyote and cat hides, or other pelts, 

Furs, Hides, Pelts. 

Funston Bros. & Co., large fur and h'de 
dealers of St. Louis, Mo., advertise for furs 
and hides of all kinds in this issue of the 
National Wool Grower. They want $10,- 
000,000.00 worth of hides this year. This 
firm will send free a Trappers’ Guide book. 
They advertise to sell traps at factory 
prices. Sheepmen have large numbers of 
coyote, wild cat and bear hides and th’‘s 
firm solicits your correspondence before 
selling elsewhere. 

Webster’s New Dictionary. 

In this issue, G. & C. Merriam Co., of 
Springfield, Mass., advertise their new Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary. This is a 
new work just out and contains 400,000 
words. Specimen pages and a set of map3 
will be sent free to anyone writing this firm 
and mentioning this paper. Almost every- 
one needs a new dictionary. 


your 





GOOD CARE PAYS. 


To the National Wool Grower 

I have been requested to give you 
a brief statement of our method of 
handling, breeding, etc. I hardly know 
what is wanted in this respect, but will 
say: 

Five years ago we started into the 
winter with the old idea of starving 
our sheep through the winter and get- 
ting through “cheap.” 

We only had a little feed, so stayed 
on the desert until our sheep were near- 
ly on the lift, then took them in and 
fed (?) them. 

When we started into lambing, our 
ewes were not in condition to take care 
of themselves, to say nothing of taking 
care of their lambs. We raised 75 per 
cent of lambs and our ewes sheared 
414 pounds of very poor quality wool 
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and we received what we thought at 
the time was a very poor price. But 
from my point of view at the present 
time, we obtained a good price—quali- 
ty considered. 

Our lambs that 
pounds. 

We felt that we had been up 
against it pretty hard, so if we could 
get through the next winter cheaply, 
we would be alright. We started in 
with only feed enough for a_ small 
“hospital” bunch. 

The winter came on early and se- 
vere, and we had to buy feed to patch 
everything through. Our actual feed 
bill amounted to 88c per head by the 
time we got through the winter. Our 
loss was 10 per cent. Our lamb drop 
was good, but we were only able to 
save 63 per cent owing to the poor 
condition of our ewes. Our _ sheep 
sheared 234 pounds of wool (?) and we 
sold it at 12%c. 

Our lambs that fall 
pounds. 

We had had two bad winters so con- 
cluded to feed one winter before we 
had to quit the business. Hay being 
cheap and plentiful we fed from Jan- 
uary 15 until in March at an average 
cost of 3334 cents per head. We 
raised 103 per cent lambs and shear- 
ed 7 pounds 10 ounces and our lambs 
averaged 69 pounds. 

We had learned one. lesson so the 
next thing was to quit breeding to 
‘Just any old kind of bucks.” 

We bought a bunch of Knollin & 
Finch “Shropshire” ram lambs. 

Our winter feed bill was 42 cents 
per head. We raised 109 per cent 
lambs. The ewes sheared 7 pounds 
6 ounces and our lambs weighed 73% 
pounds. 

Last winter my feed bill was 31 
cents per head. 

Marked 114 per cent lambs and 
sheared 5 pounds and 7 ounces. The 
spring was so late I had to lamb in 
the heavy sage which took its “toll” 
in wool. I sold the lambs this year to 
Cudahy. at Laramie, so do not know 
what they weighed, but think it fair 
to say they would have weighed 72 
pounds. 


year weighed 67 


averaged 66 


Our ewes are practically all cross- 
bred, half Merino, half Cotts, and we 
are breeding to Shropshire rams. 

When age forces us to dispose of 
these ewes, and we have to re-stock 
I want ewes of the Oxford cross— 
half Oxford, half Merino. 

Our lambs are dropped from the 
first of April to the fifteenth of May, 
and shipped the fifteenth of Septem- 
ber. 

Yours truly, 
F. R. McCABE, Manager. 





ADVICE TO SHIPPERS. 





To National Wool Growers: 

Claims which shippers file with car- 
riers for loss and damage to shipment 
of live stock are very often prepared 
in an improper manner and on the 
wrong basis. 

The following method of preparing 
such claims is the proper and legal 
basis for arriving at the amount of loss 
suffered by the shipper for which the 
carrier is liable. Take for example, 
shipment of sheep consisting of lambs, 
ewes and wethers: 

First: Take the weights of the 
lambs, ewes and wethers each as 
shown by the scale or as estimated at 
the time they are loaded on cars at the 
initial point; and where cars are not 
furnished at the time for which they 
are ordered, take the weights of the 
lambs, ewes and wethers each at the 
time for which cars were ordered; 

Second: From this initial point 
weight deduct the normal shrink 
which experienced sheep men allow 
in the ordinary transit, five pounds per 
head on lambs and seven pounds per 
head on ewes and wethers, where such 
shipments are made from points in 
Idaho and Utah and from other points 
west of these states, and four pounds 
per head on lambs and six pounds per 
head on ewes and wethers on points 
east of Idaho and Utah. This will 
give the net weights of the lambs, ewes 
and wethers each at the time they 
should have arrived at the market in 
the usual and customary transit; 

Third: Take the market price of 
lambs, ewes and wethers on the date 
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and in the condition the shipment 
should have arrived on the market and 
the net weights as above obtained and 
determine what the shipment would 
have brought at that time; 

Fourth: Add to this result any un- 
necessary expense to which the shipper 
was put because of the delay in transit, 
or for failure to furnish cars, such as 
additional feed bills and cost of herd- 
ing sheep, etc.,—this total is the 
amount with which the carrier may be 
charged ; 

Fifth: From this total amount de- 
duct the gross amount for which the 
shipment actually sold. This will give 
the correct amount of the loss for 
which the carrier is liable. 

It is very essential that claims for 
loss be prepared and filed in the man- 
ner above given, as the attorneys for 
railroads in cases of suit will always 
offer defective claims in evidence to 
confuse the court and jury. 

Do not fail to file notice of loss with 
delivering carrier before the stock is 
sold, and file claim within the time 
mentioned therefor in the live stock 
contract. This is imperative. 

Yours truly, 
C. A. BUTLER, 
Schiller Building, Chicago. 





MEAT IMPORTED 
INTO FRANCE. 





The following inspection regula- 
tions cover the importation of mutton 
into France. 

“Mutton must be cut into quarters, 
the pluck, lights, etc., adhering to one 
of the fore quarters, and be packed so 
that at the sanitary inspection at the 
port of entry whole sheep can be re- 
constituted from the quarters submit- 
ted. The mixing of the quarters of 
the same sheep in different crates may 
lead to the refusal of the examination 
of the carcass by the authorities. The 
mutton, however, can be landed in 
whole carcasses, the internal organs 
adhering, if declared for bond at Mar- 
seilles or Havre, where a bonded store 
exists. Cutting will then be required 
when the meat is cleared for consump- 
tion in France.” 
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Wool Growing in Australia 


“LAND VALUES AND RETURNS FROM SHEEP” (@y R. H. HARROWELL) 


T MAY interest your readers if I 
I endeavor to give them some idea 

of what returns are made from 
Merino sheep in Australia. The evi- 
dence I will submit comes from prac- 
tical men who have been connected 
nearly all their lives with the man- 
agement of large station properties in 
New South Wales. Naturally profits 
returned from sheep stations vary 
with the locality and seasons so that 
no hard and fast basis can be laid 
down, but the figures I am about to 
give were sup- 
plied to me 


is to say the owners net profit should 
be the value of the wool clip less car- 
riage and commission. On a property 
where the surplus sheep could not 
be fattened, a deduction of twelve 
cents per head should be made into 
the value of the wool clip in addition 
to interest and carriage. This reason- 
ing is of course based upon an aver- 
age season. Droughts upset all cal- 
culations. 

Roughly speaking the cost of man- 


agement exclusive of wool carriage 


15,000, giving the owner an average, 
roughly, of 4,000 sheep to sell every 
year. One dollar and ninety-six cents 
per head is a very moderate estimate 
to take for sale sheep year in and year 
out (values are higher at the present 
time) which gives the owner $7,792 a 
year towards the cost of managing 
15,000 sheep. At $477.26 per thou- 
sand the cost of management runs into 
$7,158.90 which leaves a favorable bal- 
ance of $633.10 which will go towards 
paying interest and carriage charges. 

Based on these 

figures it would 





about five years 
ago by a man 
who had had a 
most extensive 
knowledge of 


station man- 
agement in 
various _locali- 
ties. 





As compared 
with returns be- 
ing made at the 
present, the 
figures are well 
within the mark 
because wool 
values are 
slightly in ad- 
vance of what 
ruled five years 
ago, and sur- 
plus stock are 
bringing higher 
prices all round. Sheep, if anything, 
are cutting a little more wool but 
against these advantages must be put 
the increased cost of labor applying 
to every branch of station work and 
increased taxation on freehold land. 

On a well managed sheep station in 
an average fattening locality and with 
good sheep, it is reckoned that the re- 
turns from surplus stock should be 
sufficient to meet all expenses of man- 
agement except carriage of wool and 
interest, leaving the wool free. That 





Typical Australian Sheep Country. 


should be covered by $477.26 a thou- 
sand sheep, or 4734 cents per sheep. 
For illustration take a flock of 15,000 
Sheep (on. plain country) of which 
6,000 are breeding ewes. These should 
give a yearly increase of 78 per cent, 
less no lambs at all one year in five, 
reducing the yearly increase to 60 per 
cent, year in and year out. The de- 
crease all over may be put at 3% per 
cent on the 15,000. There would 
therefore be 60 per cent surplus from 
6,000 ewes to sell, less 3% per cent on 


be a very poor 
Merino flock 
nowadays jthat 
would not give 
a net return of 
$1.22 per head 





for wool. 

Now in re- 
gard to what 
Merino — sheep 
country is 
worth, a very 


eminent author- 
ity gives it as 
his opinion that 
the maximum is 
$14.61 per sheep 
carrying Ca- 
pacity. That is 
to say that the 
maximum price 
that should be 
paid. for coun- 
try that will carry one sheep per acre 
is $14.61 per acre, or on country that 
requires two acres to a sheep, $7.35 
per acre. At $14.61 per acre for land 
a sheep has to carry at least $17.06 
on its back, that is to say each sheep 
has to pay interest on $17.06. With 
a net profit of $1.22% per head there 
is nothing to justify paying more than 
$14.61 per acre required for orie sheep. 

I will conclude this by attaching 
evidence recently given by one who 
has had over thirty years experience 
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in the Riverina district of New South 
Wales in regard to appraising the 
capital value of land for wool growing 
purposes. The authority in question 
has had practical experience on the 
land and in business and as an expert 
valuer for over thirty years in that 
He valued 240,000 acres for 
owners when the Federal land 
came in, and lately was one of two 
outside valuers who valued for the 
owner 39,000 acres in the 
capital territory. From his own ex- 


district. 
tax 


Federal 


perience, and from working out ac- 
tual returns from 1904 to 1912 inclu- 
sive, he considered $1.47 was the aver- 
age net return from an ordinary sheep, 
from On a good 
safe grazing country, well improved, 
and within 45 miles of the Hay rail- 
way line, actual returns showed: An 
average sheep, 9.20 lb. of wool; gross 
returns for the period named, 16% 
cents per lb.; expenses-shearing, 1% 
cents; cartage, 45 miles, .0054 cents 
railway freight to Sydney, .009 cents; 
selling charge, .0046 cents; total 3% 
cents nearly; net profit per Ilb., 13 
cents; net return from, wool, $1.22™%. 
The net increase was equal to 34% 
cents per head; total $1.57. As this 
particular property had good peren- 
nial and annual saltbush, good grasses 
and herbage, and edible scrub, the 
$1.44 per head for net profit all round 
was, he considered, a fair estimate for 
the average property. the esti- 
mate above three good 
lambs’ fleeces equal to one sheep; all 
the rest were actual results. He 
valued good land not too far from the 
railway in the Hay district that would 
carry a sheep at $14.61. 

In purely grass country (no salt- 
bush) between the Murrumbidgee and 
Lachlan rivers, in Hay district, he con- 
sidered $1.22% a sheep a fair average 
return. Taking the land under con- 
sideration, situated 50 miles north of 
the Hay district line, on the basis of 
six acres to one sheep, fully improved, 
which he put it at, and 2,000 sheep re- 
quired for home maintenance 12,000 
acres were required to carry 2,000 
sheep, and 250 acres for a horse pad- 
dock, making a total of 12,250 acres. 


wool and increase. 


In 
he assumed 
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The revenue would be 2,000 sheep, less 
3 per cent for losses, equals 1,940 at 
$1.22Y%4=$2,361.95. (This is after de- 
ducing expenses—shearing, cartage, 
freight, and selling charge on wool, 
and adding the value of the increase). 
The deductions would be capital cost 
of improvements on partially timbered 
land at $1.22% per acre, $14,911.94 at 
5 per cent equals $745.11; plant and 
working stock cost $1,217.50 at 10 per 
cent, $121.75; cost of rabbit poison and 
extra digging out, $121.75; value 2,000 
sheep at $2.45, $4,870 at 5 per cent in- 
terest, $243.50; 3 per cent losses equal 


60 sheep at $2.45, $146.10; total, 
$1,378.21. 
This would leave $983.74, and 


capitalized at 5 per cent would make 
the value of the land unimproved at 
$1.63 per acre. 

The owner has to manage the prop- 
erty, pay all working expenses, keep 
the rabbits and noxious weeds down, 
in consideration of getting 5 per cent 
on his capital invested. 

On his basis he regarded 5-acre 
country without saltbush in the tim- 
bered district between Hay and Hill- 
ston unimproved at $2.04 an acre and 
6-acre country at $1.63. 

This evidence applies to plain, level 
country, typical of a large proportion 
of the country in which the produc- 
tion of Merino wool is carried on, and 
I have given the figures in the hope 
that they will enable wool growers in 
your country to form some idea of the 
conditions and costs pertaining in Aus- 
tralia. 





COLOR INHERITANCE 
IN SWINE. 


The Purdue Experiment Station has 
been making some very interesting ex- 
periments on the subject of transmis- 
sion of color in the various breeds of 
swine. The results obtained will as- 
tonish those who have not kept pace 
with the discussion of Mendel’s law. 
In their experiments pure-bred York- 
shire sows have been bred to pure- 
bred Poland China and_ Berkshire 
boars. The Yorkshire is an all white 


breed while the Poland China and 
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3erkshire are both black breeds with 
only small white points. In all 115 
pigs were born of this cross every 
one of which was pure white in color. 
This was true when white boars were 
bred to black sows and when Black 


boars were bred to white sows. All 
the offspring was pure white. Then 


these half-blood white sows were bred 
to pure-bred black boars. To this 
65 pigs were born of which 32 were 
pure white and 33 black and white, 
yet by breeding these pigs were three- 
fourths black or Poland China. 
one of these three-fourths blood sows 
that was all white was bred twice to 
a pure-bred Poland China boar and 21 
pigs were born to this mating. Ot 
these pigs 11 were biack; 7 mostly 
black; 2 pure white; 1 half black and 
half white. breeding, 
this last lot of pigs was seven-eighths 
Poland China, a pure: black breed. 


Later 


by however, 





WOOL SACKS. 


Reports from India, the country 
that produces most of the jute for 
the manufacture of wool and grain 
sacks, indicate that the jute crop is 
very short and an advance in price is 
anticipated. Whether this will affect 
the price of wool sacks or not is yet 
to be determined. Sacks should be 
lower this year than last if the tariff 
has anything to do with them. The 
new tariff law places a duty of 10 
per cent on sacks as against 30 per 
cent in the old law. We shall be in- 
terested in noting whether any reduc- 
tion in the price to the consumer fol- 
lows. Bagging for cotton was placed 
on the free list, but the sheepman did 
not live far enough south to have wool 
sacks placed on the same footing. 





We invite a careful reading of the 
article appearing in this on 
Wool Australia. This 
shows that the net profit in’ that coun- 
try is equal to the entire wool clip 
and 


issue 
Growing in 


in some cases greater. This is 
about what the Tariff Board found. 





When writing advertisers, mention 
this paper. 


ty 
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The Statement of Senator Pittman of Nevada 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The following 
constitutes the sworn testimony given 
of Senator Key Pittman of Nevada be- 
fore the Senate Lobby Investigating 
Committee at Washington, D. C., on 
June 4th, 1913. 
of Nevada to read this testimony care- 


We ask the people 


fully to find one note.of respect or 
good will toward the people of his own 


State. Senator Pittman said: 


“T want to state that I have been de- 
luged with telegrams and with letters, 
all arguing to me that it was the senti- 
ment of the Democrats of my State. 
that there should be a tariff on wool 
and on sugar. From my _ personal 
knowledge of the State I know that 
I know that we have 
but a little over a million sheep in the 


State of Nevada; that a large portion 


that is not true. 


of those are not sheep belonging to 
people of that State, but belong to 
people in California and 
Utah. 
sonal knowledge that probably about 


Idaho and 


I also know of my own per- 


a dozen institutions own about 90 per 
cent of those sheep. 
my 


I also know of 
knowledge _ that 
nearly all of the laborers employed in 


own personal 
that occupation are Basque sheep herd- 
ers, who can hardly speak the English 
language, and get about $35 a month. 
Senator Reed. What do you mean 
by Basque sheep herders? 
The Basques 
come from the Pyrenees mountains in 
They get that class of labor 
because they seem to be adapted to 


Senator Pittman. 


Spain. 


sheep herding, and they are lacking in 
intelligence, independence, or anything 
else. They are just about as near a 
slave as anybody could be under our 
present existing conditions, and I do 
know of my own personal knowledge 
that the sentiment of our State is not 
in favor of a tariff on wool or sugar. 
The Chairman. there 
to be a propaganda or lobby spending 
money to try to mislead you 
sentiment in your State? 


Then seems 


as to the 


Senator Pittman. There is no doubt 


of that at all. 


The Chairman. Senator Reed, have 
you any questions? 
Senator Reed. did not 


hear all of your testimony; I stepped 


Senator, | 
outside for a moment. I want to fol- 
low, if possible, this question of the 
literary effort that is being made. | 
want to ask you whether or not these 
telegrams came to you in a sort of 
flood, all at one time, or approximately 
at one time? 
Senator Pittman. They did; and not 
only that, but the language used in 
those telegrams was iargely the same; 
at least the form of argument was 
practically the same. 
Were these letters 


Senator Reed. 


and these telegrams which you _ re- 
ceived of such a nature as to convince, 
and did they come at such a time as to 
convince you, from your knowledge of 
your people, that they had been pro- 


moted from some common source? 


Senator Pittman. Yes. <A _ great 
many of them were signed by wool 
growers’ associations. They were 


very frequently signed by the same 
secretaries, the same presidents, and 
letters would have convinced any per- 
son not personally acquainted with the 
facts that there was a strong sentiment 
among the Democrats of my State in 
favor of a tariff on wool and sugar, 
which I know does not exist. 

Senator Reed. 
ent ago of the Basque sheep herders. 
Are they ordinarily naturalized 
zens, or otherwise? 


You spoke a mom- 
citi- 


Senator Pittman. 
As a general thing they never associ- 


No, they are aot. 


ate with the other people in the State; 
they live among themselves; they can 
only speak a few words of the English 
language; they live in the lowest pos- 
sible way for a human being to live; 


and they are nothing but sheep 
herders. 
Senator Reed. You spoke of the 


Is that an ordin- 
ary wage in your State, or is it less 
than the wage that other people re- 
ceive? 


wages, $35 a month. 


It is much less. 
Does that include 


Senator Pittman. 
Senator Nelson. 
board? 
I do not think it 
On 
some of the ranges the Basques feed 


Senator Pittman. 
They have different rules. 


does. 


themselves, and as a general thing the 
Basque sheep herders do feed them- 
selves. The other character of help are 
boarded. 

Senator Reed. Now, Senator, com- 
ing back again to this lobby question, 
you have only been in the Senate how 
long? 

Senator Pittman. I arrived here on 
the 18th of February. 
Did 
a large number of 


people here shortly after the Under- 


Senator Reed. you notice 


whether there were 


wood bill reached the Senate and just 
before it reached the Senate? 

Senator Pittman. Yes; I was im- 
pressed with the fact. 

Senator Walsh. This activity that 
is manifested from your State imme- 
diately impressed you with the idea 
that there is a fund of some kind be- 
ing expended? ns 

Senator Pittman. Why, undoubted- 
ly. The newspaper articles, the tele- 
grams, the statistics that they have 
prepared, the circulars that they have 
sent out, all must be backed up by 
money. 

Senator Walsh. And this is in the 
interest of a duty on wool? 

Yes, principally. 

Senator Walsh. Were you able to 
gather from the matter in any way by 


Senator Pittman. 


whom the money was actually contrib- 
uted? 

From the form of 
the telegrams and the signatures to 
the telegrams I would judge that there 
is a general wool growers’ association, 


Senator Pittman. 


made up of subdivisions. 
Walsh. Do you know 
whether there is a wool growers’ asso- 


Senator 


ciation in your State? 
Senator Pittman. Yes; there are sev- 
eral. 
Senator 


Walsh. That is, they are 


local? 
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Senator Pittman. They are local, and 
affiliated to a certain extent. 

Senator Walsh. There are local asso- 
ciations, and then is there one central 
State association? 

Senator Pittman. 
association. 

Senator Walsh. And your impres- 
sion is that these telegrams are the 
results of their activities? 

Senator Pittman. Yes. There is no 
question in my mind but that they 
have gone to a great deal of expense. 
They have used a wonderful lot of en- 
ergy and a great deal of ability, and 
have not always stuck entirely to the 
truth, as I know from personal obser- 
vation, for the purpose of creating the 
impression in the minds of their rep- 
resentatives that the wool industry is 
the predominant industry of our State, 
when it is not. 

They are also trying to create the 
impression that sheep would not pay 
and that there would be a total loss in 
the event of putting wool on the free 
list, which, again, I do not believe is 
true. 

They are trying to create the im- 
pression that nearly everyone in out 
State is demanding of us as their rep- 
resentatives that we put a tariff on 
wool, when I know from my own per- 
sonal knowledge, having made two 
campaigns in that State, that 90 per 
cent of the people of our State have no 
interest whatever in wool, except the 
wool that they wear on their backs. 

Senator Walsh. Do you recall 
receiving any circulars about the 
tariff on wool itself; that is, the tariff 
on raw wool? 

Senator Pittman. Well, the only cir- 
culars that I remember seeing were 
circulars with regard to the tariff on 
the raw wool. 

Senator Walsh. Do you remember 
where they came from, Senator? 

Senator Pittman. No; I do not. I 
received a great many of them, and 
they all went into the wastebasket as 
soon as I got them. I knew exactly 
what they were. I knew the motives 
behind the arguments. 

Senator Walsh. I was merely try- 
ing to ascertain, if I could, Senator, 


Yes; one State 
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whether there is in the city here any 
place from which those things ema- 
nated. If there is, we want to try to 
locate it and find out who is manag- 
ing it and doing it, and where the 
money comes from, that is expended 
in the doing of it. Could you aid us 
in that matter? 

Senator Nelson. You stated that 
the sheep industry was one of the in- 
dustries of your State. What is the 
main industry of your State? 

Senator Pittman. I think that min- 
ing probably is the chief industry of 
our State. 

Senator Nelson. The sheep industry 
and your sugar industry do not amount 
to anything, according to your notion, 
do they? 

Senator Pittman. 
Senator. 

Senator Nelson. You are chairman 
of the Committee on Territories, are 
you not? 

Senator Pittman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. Has there not been 
a large lobby here this winter? I do 
not use the term in an odious sense. 
Has there not been a lobby here to 
secure legislation to have the Govern- 
ment appropriate $30,000,000 to build 
railroads in Alaska? 

Senator Pittman. 
is true. 

Senator Nelson. 
Alaskan people? 

Senator Pittman. A great many. 

Senator Nelson. Have you not been 
more approached on that subject than 
you have on the subject of the tariff? 

Senator Pittman. Oh, undoubtedly; 
there is no question about it. 

Senator Nelson. And there has been 
a systematic effort from these gentle- 
men, some from Alaska and some here, 
to secure that legislation? 

Senator Pittman. Well some of 
them wanted one thing and some of 
them wanted others. As you know, 
Senator, they did not all agree. 

Senator Nelson. Do you régard any 
of the efforts that have been made as 
improper and illegitimate? 

Senator Pittman. No; 
think so. 

Senator Nelson. 


I do not think so, 


Yes; I think that 


Quite a bunch of 


I do aot 


Wherein does that 
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differ from men who come here who 
are interested in tariff legislation—the 
efforts of people who want the Gov- 
ernment to build them railroads up 
there? 

Senator Pittman. Let me ask you a 
question, first, Senator. Have you 
gained the impression that I have 
charged anybody with anything im- 
proper with regard to being here? 

Senator Nelson. No; I got the im- 
pression that on account of these cir- 
culars and letters you have got from 
your own State, you imagined there 
was some lobby influence out there. 

Senator Pittman. What I meant is 
this, Senator: I have invited people to 
discuss all these sides of these ques- 
tions, as far as I am concerned, and 
none of them have said anything im- 
proper. But what I said is this, that 
I know that there has been a system- 
atic and sustained effort on _ the 
part of certain associations in my 
State to create the impression 
in my mind that there was a 
certain demand for certain legis- 
lation which I know is largely exag- 
gerated. In other words, I know that 
the demand does not exist. That is what 
I am getting at, and I hope you will 
not misunderstand me. I did not mean 
to say that I objected to people dis- 
cussing questions of legislation. 

Senator Nelson. Has anybody here 
discussed it with you—any of this tar- 
iff legislation—in an improper manner, 
or a manner different for instance from 
what has transpired about railroad leg- 
islation in Alaska? 


Senator Pittman. None whatever: 


not at all. 


Senator Nelson. So far as you know 
then, there has been no lobby here in 
the city outside of this Alaska railroad 
lobby? 

Senator Pittman. Senator, you ask- 
ed the question, “So far as I know?” 
As a lawyer, I do not know that which 
I can not prove. 

Senator Nelson. I do aot want you 
to understand that I use the terms, 
when speaking about these Alaska 
gentlemen, in an odious’ sense; but 
they have been here 


lobbying and 
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working for that kind of legislation, to 
my knowledge. 

Senator Pittman. There have been 
men here, also, working on the wool 
and on the sugar schedules, too, that 
you know of as well as I do. 

Senator Nelson. How do you dis- 
criminate between the two classes of 
men? 

Senator Pittman. I have not dis- 
criminated between them. 

Senator Nelson. You do not con- 
sider the action of these Alaska peo- 
ple as out of good taste or good order, 
or as being unwarranted do you? 

Senator Pittman. No; and as far 
as I know at the present time nearly 
all of the facts that have been given to 
us by those Alaskans have been true. 
The only objection that I have is 

Senator Nelson. From my knowl- 
edge of Alaska, I should say not; but 
we will not talk about that here. 

Senator Pittman. That is a differ- 
ence of opinion, of course. I was up 
there for four years. 

Senator Nelson. I was up there a 
while myself. Wherein does the char- 
acter of the efforts made by those 
Alaska people for railroads differ from 
what you have seen here about the tar- 
iff bill? 

Senator Pittman. I will try to draw 
the distinction as it appears to me. I 
presume it occurs to everyone differ- 
ently. I think a man is justified in 
presenting his arguments. 

Senator Nelson. In favor of what 
he is interested in? 

Senator Pittman. Absolutely. But 
I do not believe that we should permit 
a deception to obtain legislation. I 
am not complaining against the argu- 
ments; I am complaining against any 
deception. 

Senator Nelson. But do you not 
think that there has been a great deal 
of deception about the Alaskan matter, 
when they tell us what a great agricul- 
tural country it is? 

Senator Pittman. Of course you are 
more of a farmer than I am, Senator. 

Senator Nelson. We will stop at 
that; that is all. 

Senator Reed. Just o n e question. 
Senator, do you see any distinction be- 
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tween men coming to the Government 
and asking the Government to build 
public highways which will develop a 
great country and be of general public 
benefit to every citizen, and a gentle- 
man coming down here who may own 
10,000 sheep, for instance, who wants 
to have the tariff kept higher in order 
that he may increase his present pro- 
fits? 

Senator Pittman. Yes; I see a great 
distinction. 

Senator Reed. Is not that the dis- 
tinction between these lobbyists now? 

Senator Pittman. Exactly the dis- 
tinction I am trying to make. The 
only wrong I see in a lobby is decep- 
tion. I know that as far as Alaska is 
concerned most of those men are hon- 
estly endeavoring to develop a coun- 
try that is worthy of some attention. 
They have got different ideas about it 
as the Senator knows. They may ex- 
aggerate in regard to some matters, 
because they believe it. And yet I 
want to state this, that our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has spoken high- 
ly of the agricultural possibilities of 
Alaska and the Senator knows it; en- 
tirely so. But the complaint, and the 
only complaint that I have, is as to de- 
ception. I have never objected to any- 
one presenting their statements. I 
want that information. But I do state 
as a fact from personal knowledge 
that there has been a premeditated, 
sustained, expensive lobby on the part 
of the Wool Growers’ Association of 
Nevada to intimidate their Represen- 
tatives into supporting certain meas- 
ures under the belief that 90 per cent 
of the people demand it, when that is 
not true. I think the distinction there 
is what I am trying to get at. 

EDITOR’S NOTE—The people of 
Nevada should remember that the 
above testimony of Senator Pittman 
was given under oath, and anyone who 
knows anything about the sheep in- 
dustry of Nevada can discern that sev- 
eral of the senator’s statements fall 
but little short of perjury. We shall 
briefly comment on some of his more 
important testimony. He says ninety 
per cent of the sheep of Nevada belong 
outfits. This is a 


to a dozen 


born. 
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The census of 1910 
shows that the sheep of Nevada are 
owned by several hundred different 
men. His statement as to these sheep 
being owned in other states is likewise 
untrue for the census reports 1,154,000 
owned in the State of Nevada. This 
was in 1910 and there are more at this 
date. At times additional sheep from 
other states graze in Nevada but they 
were not included in the census for 
that State. 

He says nearly all of the labor em- 
ployed in the sheep industry are 
Basques. This is likewise untrue. 
Less than one-half of the labor in the 
sheep industry of Nevada are Basques. 
But suppose there are some Basques 
in Nevada who happen to be in the 
sheep business. Does it necessarily 
follow in the senator’s opinion that be- 
cause a man is foreign born he is 
necessarily an undesirable citizen? The 
census shows that 25 per cent of Ne- 
vada’s entire population is foreign 
We happen to know, however, 
many Basques in the sheep business 
who are honorable citizens and sev- 
eral Basques in Nevada have con- 
tributed more to the upbuilding of that 
State than Senator Pittman ever did 
or would if he lived there one hundred 
years. 

Pittman’s statement as to the wages 
of sheep labor being $35.00 per month 
without board is a downright false- 
hood. The senator knows better or at 
least should know better before he at- 
tempts to represent a great State. 

Sheep Nevada the same 
as in other parts of the United States 
is boarded by the men by whom it is 
employed. According to the Tariff 
Board’s report the average cost of 
board for one man in Nevada is $14.42 
per month. According to the same 
authority the average monthly wage 
of sheep labor in Nevada is as follows: 


untruth. 


labor in 





Superintendent eee 
Camp Tenders... a ee 
oe , SERN OEECE! 
Extra Labor ....... 63.02 

Yet the learned Senator Pittman 


was willing to go on the stand and 
swear that it was $35.00 per month 
without board. 
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His talk about sheep herders being 
slaves is unworthy the consideration 
of intelligent citizens. All through 
his testimony Pittman tried to leave 
the impression that the sheepmen of 
Nevada had raised a corruption fund 
and had tried to improperly influence 
him upon the tariff. We have looked 
into this phase of the matter and our 
judgment is that the wool growers of 
Nevada did not spend $75.00 in their 
entire wool tariff campaign. This, in- 
cludes the cost of telegrams, printing, 
and incidentals. Probably not more 
than twenty telegrams and fifty letters 
were sent to Senator Pittman during 
the entire wool tariff campaign. Only 
one circular was published by the Ne- 
vada Wool Growers Association. Yet 
Pittman swore he had been deluged 
by letters, telegrams, and circulars at- 
tempting to improperly influence him. 
Howewer, Mr. Pittman did not pro- 
duce before the committee a single let- 
ter, telegram, or circular to prove what 
he said was true. Eastern senators 
who made charges that they had been 
deluged with letters and _ telegrams 
brought such documents with them as 
evidence, but for some reason or other 
Senator Pittman produced nothing. 

He also swore that ninety per cent 
of the people of Nevada had no inter- 
est in wool. We wonder how Senator 
Pittman got this information. In the 
campaign three years ago Senator Pitt- 
man advocated free wool and was de- 
feated. In the last campaign he was 
elected under a pledge to vote for a 
duty on wool of from 20 per cent to 
29 per cent. More than ninety per 
cent of the people of Nevada voted 
for a duty on wool and even at that 
Pittman was elected by a minority 
vote, but he would not have _ been 
elected at all had he publicly declared 
for free wool. ‘ 

_ Senator Pittman swore that he did 
not remember receiving any circulars 
on the tariff except those about raw 
wool. We personally know that many 
circulars relating to manufactures of 
wool were sent to Pittman. Of course 
they may have been lost in the mails 
and he did not receive them. How- 
ever we did see letters that Senator 


Pittman wrote to a man in New Eng- 
land who was representing the greatest 
wool trust in the world. a concern re- 
puted to have $20,000,000 of water in 
its capitat. He asked this man to give 
him evidence to use against the wool 
growers of Nevada, and this man fur- 
nished him part of his speech. 

Senator Pittman is more a resident 
of Alaska than of Nevada. He is 
chairman of the Committee on Terri- 
tories. In that capacity he is using 
every effort to induce the federal gov- 
ernment to make an appropriation of 
$30,000,000 for the construction of a 
railroad in Alaska to develop certain 
properties that are in the hands of cer- 
tain individuals. He is_ willing to 
spend $30,000,000 of government money 
to develop Alaska but not one cent to 
develop Nevada. 


He deliberately swore that neither 
the sheep nor sugar industry of Ne- 
vada amounted to anything. No man 
who knows Nevada’s history would 
have done this. It is the talk of a 
carpet-bagger. The sheep industry of 
Nevada represents more than 25 per 
cent of the total value of the entire live- 
stock industry of that State. 


Senator Pittman was unwilling to 
vote to give protection to the poverty 
stricken sheep herder of Nevada who 
he says receives only $35.00 per 
month but he was mighty anxious to 
vote to give protection of from 35 to 
45 per cent to the men who own 
the wool factories. The trust will get 
that not the men. 

Pittman’s whole testimony shows 
an ill-concealed effort to discredit the 
men engaged in the sheep industry of 
Nevada. He was even willing to 
swear to things that he could not prove 
in order to injure them. Now why 
was this? Pittman had been elected 
under a moral obligation to vote for 
a wool duty of from 20 to 29 per cent. 
He knew this and he knew that the 
people of Nevada knew it. All at 
once something induced him to advo- 
cate free wool. He knew that this 


was a repudiation of his promise to 
the people of his State. He knew that 
his vote was to be cast in the interest 
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of the great trusts of the east and he 
knew that his people would find him 
out. Therefore in order to distract at- 
tention away from his own act he 
pointed the finger of suspicion and 
scorn at the wool growers of Nevada. 
He won his fight by this means but it 
will stay won only because the recall 
does not extend to United States sen- 
ators. 

Several other western senators voted 
for free wool but we want to say in 
fairness to them that the very honor- 
able Senator Pittman was the only man 
who tried to justify his act by attack- 
ing the honor and integrity of the 
people of his own State. 





AN INQUIRY ABOUT WOOL. 





One of our readers at Edinsburg, 
Virginia, sends us the following in- 
quiry: “Would you please tell me if 
the Southdown breed of sheep is a fine 
wool sheep? Please tell me what breeds 
compose the fine wool breeds and what 
breeds compose the coarse wool? Do 
we not have in the United States as 
good a grade of wool for making cloth 
as they have in Australia and South 
America and other countries? If they 
must have a portion of foreign wool to 
mix with our wool in order to make 
cloth why is it that foreign wools are 
cheaper than ours? About how many 
breeding sheep is short of 1912?” 

Replying to this inquiry we would 
state that there are three distinct 
classes of wool used for cloth making. 


First, merino wools, generally spoken. 


of as “fine wools.” Second, middle 
wools not quite so fine as merino or 
so coarse as coarse wools, and third, 
the coarse wools. The fine wools or 
merino wools, which means the same 
thing, are wools taken from the Span- 
ish merino sheep or those breeds which 
have sprung from this sheep, namely, 
the Delaine and Rambouillet. These 
wools vary in fineness of fibre even 
from the purebred Merino from one 
thousandth of an inch in diameter up 
to one-three thousandths of an inch in 
the very finenest specimens of the 
breed. 
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The middle woois are wools taken 
from the Southdown, Shropshire, 
Hampshire and mutton sheep of that 
class. These wools are from two to 
three inches long in fibre and are not 
so fine as Merino. However, of the 
middle wools the Southdown is by far 
the finest of any. In 
Southdown wool grades as 64s which 


many cases 
is as fine as the average merino wool. 
Mostly however, Southdown wool is 
graded as a high half-bood and some 
pure bred merinos fall into the same 
class, so that you see it is very fine. 
Southdown wool belongs in a class 
that is probably the most useful of all 
wools. In England it commands a 
higher price than any of the Down 
wools. No one has 


ever explained 


where all of these Down wools got 
their fineness, but suspicion points to 
a cross of Merino back in the early 
ages. 

The 
from such sheep as the Cotswold, Lin- 
coln, Romney Marsh 


coarse wools are wools taken 


and Leicester. 
These are very long wools, from four 
to eight inches. They are also very 
one-four-hundredths to 
one-seven-hundredths of an inch in di- 


coarse from 
ameter. They are the coarsest of all 
wools except those that are used for 
carpet making and are taken from the 
native sheep of Asia. 

Now as to the grade of our wool. 
There is now doubt that wool raised 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia and some of the other farm states 
is the equal if not the superior of any 
wool grown any where else on earth. 
In fact a man who has been in the 
wool business since 1867 told the writer 
that the best wool he had ever seen 
came from West Virginia and he had 
handled the best Australian for many 
For some reason or other wools 
grown in the states named are strong- 


years. 


er in fibre than wools grown anywhere 
else in the world. As arule all Ameri- 
can wools are stronger in fiber than 
Australian, but there is a_ softness 
about some Australian wool that is not 
evident in all of the wool produced 
in some ,Western states. This 
not mean that Australian is better for 
the 


does 


softness means a cloth of less 
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strength. However, for some very fine 
dress goods some Australian wool gives 
a better feel than our domestic wools, 
but the cloth will not give the same 
service, and that is what counts in 
the end. All South 
are inferior to our wools. 


American wools 
They are 
coarse, weak, brittle wools and cheap- 
ness is the only reason for their use. 
The main for for- 


reason mixing 


wool with domestic wool is 

the cloth, 
be better if 
An- 


other reason for the use of Australian 


eign 
to give 
but the 
made of 


cheapness’ to 
cloth 
straight 


would 
American. 


wool is that it is put up better than 
ours. That is it is skirted, not tied 


with jute twine and is freer from 


branding paint. This is an advantage 
where the highest grade of cloth is be- 
ing made. This advantage, however, 


does not obtain in South American 
wool or in a large volume of Austra- 
lian. 

On a basis of climate, soil and grasses 
the States of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee should produce the best wool on 
earth, but those states have paid little 
attention to wool, especially merino. 

There are no reliable figures showing 
the decline of our sheep numbers this 
year over last year, so we shall make 
But it is true that this 
year’s wool crop is at least 25,000,000 
pounds less than last year and there 


no estimate. 


is reason to believe that the decrease 
will turn out to be greater. 





THE PURE-BRED SIRE PAYS. 


The 
recently issued Circular 65 


Missouri Agricultural College 
detailing 
the result of experiments made with 
the use of pure-bred and scrub rams 


Two lots of Colorado ewes were pur- 


chased and one lot bred to an aver- 
age pure-bred Hampshire ram. The 


other lot was bred to an inferior scrub 


ram. The ewes and lambs received 
the same care and the ewes were of 
the same quality in each lot. The 
lambs from the scrub ram _ weighed 
8.79 pounds at birth; those from the 
pure-bred, ram weighed 9.75 pounds. 
At three 


lambs 


scrub 
the 


months of age the 
weighed 


50.33 pounds; 


25 
lambs from the pure-bred ram weigh- 
ed 59.72 pounds. When the scrub 
lambs were 122% days old they 


weighed 56.22 pounds while the lambs 
from the purebred ram at 9334 days 
weighed As soon as 
of lambs was old enough to 
fed grain. In _ this 
test it took 6734 pounds of grain for 
every 100 pounds of gain in the scrub 
lambs while 


59.72 pounds. 
each lot 
eat 


they were 


5234 pounds of grain 
produced 100 pounds of gain in the 
Fin- 
ally both lots of lambs were sent to 
the St. Louis stockyards and the scrub 
lambs sold at $4.50 per hundred while 
the the pure-bred 
sold at $7.35 per hundred. 


lambs from the pure-bred sire. 


lambs from ram 


MONTANA LAMBS. 





Many of the sheepmen around Dil- 
lon, Montana, sold their lambs at the 
railroad station year for 5% 
cents per pound, weighed up after a 
twelve-hour shrink. One band of 9,000 
half-blood Hampshires weighed sixty- 
Most of the lambs 
were bought by feeders living near Bil- 
lings, Montana. 


this 


seven pounds. 
These lambs will be 
put on alfalfa for a time and later a 
grain ration will be added. When fin- 
ished many of them will go to the 
Coast markets. 
DR. MELVIN TO REMAIN 
IN UNITED STATES. 
During the time Dr. A. D. Melvin, 
Chief of the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry, was in the Argen- 
tine inspecting the system of meat in- 
spection in vogue in that country a 
cable announced that he had 
been employed by that country to in- 


report 


stall a system of inspection equal to 


our own. We are now advised that 
Dr. Melvin has declinled the tender 
and will remain as chief of our own 


bureau. This should be good news to 
our stockmen, as, during his tenvre of 
office, he has proved himself the right 
man in the right place and has rend- 
ered the highest type of service to tlie 
American people in general. 
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E have just printed a 





NAY new Leaflet on the 
(/se of Mutton and Lamb. 
This just fits an envelope 
and one should be enclosed 
with each letter you write. 





FOR $1.00 WE WILL SEND 250 
OF THESE LEAFLETS TO YOU. 
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THE MERINO RAM. 


Reports from the range country in- 
dicate that the flockmasters have turn- 
ed to the mutton ram to a degree 
never before witnessed. Sections to 
which the Cotswold, Lincoln, Hamp- 
shire and Shropshire have hitherto 
been strangers have this year laid in 
a supply of rams of one of the afore- 
mentioned breeds. So rapid has been 
the transition that breeders of our 
best Merino rams have large flocks on 
hand and find sales slow and prices 
low. 

We are glad that the mutton ram 
has become more popular; financial re- 
turns warranted it but it may just 
happen that a too wide use of mutton 
rams may limit the future use of such 
rams by eliminating the supply of 
ewes suitable for crossing with them. 
It is universally conceded that the 
range ewe must carry a percentage of 
Merino blood. How great this percen- 
tage should be is a matter for discus- 
sion but that some must be present is 
beyond dispute. Some _ experienced 
flockmen believe that the half-blood is 
the proper ewe, others that the three- 
eighths blood is the best and many 
others contend that the .Rambouillet 
is best of all. A large class hold the 
latter view but the supply of such ewes 
is already limited and is daily growing 
more so. Already in some of the 
states the supply of desirable range 
ewes is growing scarce and _ unless 
someone uses the big Merino ram this 
shortage will become a famine. It 
might well happen that range ewes 
would become so high in price that 


-Portland, Oregon. 


‘sheep rate. 


lamb production would not be profit- 
able. 

This country has many flocks of 
high bred fine-wool rams but these 
herds certainly will not long be main- 
tained unless the owner finds a sale 
for his rams. It would be a national 
calamity to see these flocks dispersed 
for it is inevitable that in a few years 
we will lament their 
We need them now. 

Always, the west will be a great 
sheep country. Millions of acres of 
mountain and arid lands demand the 
sheep and will do so for a century. If 
this be true millions of range ewes 
must be provided each year. These 
ewes must carry Merino blood, but 
unless we use a percentage of big 
Merino rams now we see no possible 
source from which such ewes can be 
obtained. 


disappearance. 


HOW FREIGHT RATES HURT. 

On another page of this paper is 
published the lamb feeding experi- 
ments conducted by the Idaho Expe- 
riment Station at Caldwell, Idaho. In 
this experiment they fed and shipped 
one and one-half cars of lambs to 
They paid freight 
on two full cars, $107.00 each. The 
Oregon Short Line has no single deck 
This question of freight 
rates was taken before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission last year when 
Arizona asked for a reduction of its 
livestock rates. The distance from 
Caldwell, Idaho, to Portland, Oregon, 
is 477 miles. In the Arizona case the 
commission held that the railroads 
could not charge more than $92.00 for 
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hauling a 36-foot double-deck car 480 
miles, and that a single deck load of 
sheep should be hauled the same dis- 
tance for $63.00. Therefore had this 
car and a half of sheep been shipped 
the same distance in Arizona as it was 
in Idaho and Oregon the freight would 
have been $155.00 instead of $214.00 
which was paid from Caldwell to Port- 
land. This shows an overcharge in the 
Idaho rates of $59.00 on one and a 
half cars of sheep which amounts to 
20 cents on each lamb shipped. There 
is no way by which a higher rate can 
be justified in Idaho than has been 
given to Arizona, in fact Idaho and 
Oregon are entitled to a lower rate on 
the basis of increased traffic. 





OUR NEXT 
ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The Fiftieth Annual Convention of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion will meet in Salt Lake City, Utah 
on January 15, 16, 17, 1914. This con- 
vention will mark the half century 
point of association work and it should 
mark an epoch in point of attendance. 
Salt Lake City is easy of access to all 
the great range sheep country and as 
we will have special rates on all raif- 
roads we feel safe in predicting a large 
attendance. Matters of vital import- 
ance to the industry will be discussed 
by men eminently qualified to handle 
each topic. You will be well repaid for 
the three days spent at this meeting 
and you are invited whether you are 
Now is 
the time to arrange for your visit. 


in the sheep business or not. 


LAMB PRICES. 


One day when top lambs were sell- 
ing at $7.40 a sheepman came to us 
bubbling over with glee at the good 
prices. Prices, however, were only 
good when compared with the low 
prices of some former years, but not 
when compared with prices for other 
meat animals. On the day that top 
lambs sold at $7.40 top range steers 
sold at $8.50. Why should there be a 
spread of more than a cent per pound 
between spring lamb and steer beef on 
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the hoof. Measured from the stand- 
point of nutriment, digestibility or 
palatability, lamb is far superior to 
beef. All other countries have learned 
this and hence lamb sells at higher 
prices than steers. How long before 
lamb will take its true place on the 
American table is yet to be seen. We 
know however that we can hasten the 
day by educating the people to the 
true merits of lamb as compared with 
other meats. 





WOOL PRICES ABROAD. 


For two months the textile press ot 
England had been predicting that the 
September series of London 
would show a material falling off in 
wool values. The sale has come and 
gone and instead of values falling they 
have risen, All predictions failed, and 
the market took its normal course and 
advanced under the stress of shortage. 
This London series is of more than 
usual importance to wool 
growers as it is taken as a criterion 
of our own prices during the following 
season. 


sales 


domestic 





HOG CHOLERA IN THE WEST. 





A good deal of hog cholera now ex- 
ists on the irrigated tracts of Idaho 
but particularly in the Twin Falls sec- 
tion. In all of our western states this 
disease is more or less prevalent every 
few years. The outbreak in question 
is a serious one, for these farmers must 
depend largely upon the hog and the 
range sheep for their existence. Now 
hog cholera is a preventable disease 
and sorae one is to blame for its con- 
tinued spread in the western country. 
Several years ago the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry discovered a vaccine that 
prevents cholera. This vaccine has 
been widely used with satisfactory re- 
sults. We are advised that on account 
of the demand for the vaccine in tne 
middle west none of it is available for 
use in the west. Many states have 
vaccine laboratories of their 
where they manufacture this substance 
for use in their own state. Hog 
cholera always has and always will be 


own 
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prevalent in farming countries. It is 
not a disease that could be perman- 
ently stamped out like scab, therefore 
states that intend to raise hogs must 
make provision to fight this plague 
constantly. To do this vaccine lab- 
oratories should be erected so that a 
supply of vaccine would always be 
available. In several of our western 
states the demand for this vaccine will 
be relatively small but it will be press- 
ing nevertheless, and must be met if 
the hog industry is to grow. Now this 
difficulty can be overcome by three or 
four of these states throwing in to- 
gether and establishing a vaccine lab- 
oratory. One such laboratory could 
furnish all the vaccine needed by 
Idaho, Washington and Montana at an 
expense of just one-third of what it 
would cost for each state to maintain 
its own laboratory. It would probably 
mean better vaccine also. This is the 
only way in which some of the thinly 
settled states will ever get access to 
an adequate supply of cholera vaccine. 
We hope that the various livestock 
sanitary boards will give this sugges- 
tion some thought. The 
worthy of it. 


matter is 


SCALES IN 
RAILROAD STOCKYARDS. 


On another page of this paper we 
publish a story about Efficiency In 
Loading Sheep. This is the story ot 
scales in railroad stockyards. Not a 
single sheep man in the west but what 
would be benefited if he knew what 
his lambs weighed when he loaded 
them. This year a good many thou- 
sand dollars were made Ly speculators 
who bought lambs at some of the feed- 
ing stations enroute to the market. 
The owner could not guess as near the 
weight as the speculator and we could 
mention several shipments that were 
sold too cheap. However had the 
owner known the weight of the lambs 
he would have been in a position to 
sell intelligently. We wonder if it 
would not be a good investment for 
the sheepmen to put in scales at the 
principal loading points. The scales 
would cost around six hundred dollars 
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but if ten shippers were in on them 
the expense would not be great. 





MISLEADING 
MARKET REPORTS. 


A characteristic of some of the stock 
journals published at the big stock 
yards is the padding of prices. We 
have before us one of these papers 
which quotes “good to choice” lambs 
at $6.75 to $7.00. However in the re- 
port of actual sales for the same day 
this paper only shows 192 lambs bring- 
ing as much as $6.90 and none are re- 
ported to have brought $7.00. In the 
same paper “feeder lambs” are quoted 
at $5.25 to $6.40 but in.the report ot 
the actual sales no feeder lambs are 
shown to have brougnt over $6.25. 
Now of course this paper will answer 
that there were no choice lambs on the 
market but as on this particular day 
there was 40,000 sheep on this market 
it seems highly improbable that there 
was not at least a few “choice” ones 
among them. This answer cannot be 
made in the case of feeders for the 
market contained many top feeders, 
but the reports of actual sales show 
that none of them brought within 15 
cents as much as the quotations for 
that day. Ordinarily these misleading 
reports would give the stockman an 
erroneous idea of the market but he 
has been used to them for so long that 
he has learned to 
Nevertheless there is 


them. 
excuse for 


discount 
"no 
this practice. 





GOOD ROADS. 

After all the agitation in favor of na- 
tional aid to highway construction it 
is more than probable that some bill 
providing such aid will become a law 
during the next session of congress. 
It is to be hoped that the plan adopted 
will be the 
features that have characterized our 
River and Harbor and Public Build- 
ing appropriations. The pork barrel 


free from disgraceful 


feature should be eliminated. To do 
this however, congress should recog- 
nize its own short comings and turn 
the road matter over to a high com- 
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mission that it has placed beyond its 
own reach. When national road con- 
struction is once started it will grow 
by leaps and bounds and offer the 
juiciest field for political pickings that 
congress has ever had. This should 
be recognized at the start and every 
provision made against it. The safest 
plan seems to be a commission like 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to handle the whole subject. 





WASTE IN SHIPMENTS. 


Referring to the economic ioss that 
results from our topsy-turvy method 
of marketing livestock in this country 
Mr. J. 


much money is wasted in this manner 


E. Poole recently said: “How 


every year is indicated by the career 
of a bunch of stockers that left Omaha 
last fall. They originated in Texas 
and were single wintered in South Da- 
kota, went from Omaha to Wisconsin 
in November, then went to Chicago in 
January, went from there 
City, were held 90 days on a Minne- 
farm, then to Chicago 
where an Ohio man got them for sum- 


to Sioux 


sota went 
mer grazing.” 

Mr. Poole has called attention to a 
very common but enormous loss. This 
steers 


load _ of shipped 


The freight and shipping ex- 


was eight 
times. 
pense must have averaged $4 per head 
each time they were moved—this 
makes a total expense of $32.00 per 
steer. Then the traveling expenses of 
seven buyers and seven sellers had to 
be met, in addition three commission 
charges had to be paid so that the 
total handling expense must have been 
around $40.00 per head. Then to this 
must be added the shrink in the live 
weight for each shipment. This would 
equal at least 30 pounds per steer for 
each time moved. For the eight trips 
240 pounds of weight was lost. At 
six cents per pound this was a loss 
$14.40 per steer. Adding this to the 
expense of shipping we find the total 
cost was $54.40 per steer. At least $45 
of this was unnecessary loss for these 
steers should have never been shipped 
but twice. Once from Texas to South 
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Dakota and then to the final beef mar- 
ket. This unnecessary shipping is a 
common thing with our Western 
sheep. Much of it can and should be 
avoided. 





AUSTRALIAN FLY PEST. 





Over in Australia much alarm is 


being created by the increasing prev- 
alence of what they call the blow fly 


pest. It seems that the common fly 
of that country is increasing very 


rapidly in numbers and is attacking 
the sheep, principally the merinos. 
After shearing any cuts that exist are 
sure to be blown but in the absence 
of abrasions of the skin the fly lays its 
eggs in the folds of the skin around 
the neck and the tail. As the sheep 
run in pastures the inrcads of the mag- 
gots are not noticed until the sheep is 
in a bad way. It is said that this fly is 
causing a loss of 4 per cent in some 
of the larger flocks. The situation has 
become so alarming that the flockmas- 
ters have appealed to the government 
for assistance. Millions of rabbits are 
killed in Australia every year and their 
carcasses 


allowed to rot upon the 


ground. It is now thought that the in- 
crease in flies is traceable to the fa- 
vorable breeding ground offered by 


these dead rabbits. 





INQUIRY ABOUT WOOL RATES. 


A wool grower at Kevin, Montana, writes 
us as follows: 

“In regard to a 40,000-pound clip, last 
year you could call for a 50-foot car and 
if not supplied you were at liberty to use 
two 40-foot cars. I was informed by a freight 
eclicitor of an eastern railroad that this 
year the Great Northern notified the trade 
that 50-foot cars would not be furnished. 
The example of a 40,000-pound clip was 
placed before the general freight agent of 
the Great Northern at St. Paul asking what 
was to be done with the part that could 
not be got into a 40-foot car when the road 
refused to furnish 50-foot cars when called 
for. The answer came back that the part 
lot was to go as local freight. Therefore, 
a man with a clip of this size would have 
to pay freight on two cars. If my informa- 


tion is correct this somewhat nullifies the 
good work done by your association or else 
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a wool grower would have to fix his busi- 
ness to suit the railroads.” 

We do not doubt that the informa- 
tion set this correspondent 
represents the position of the railroad 
in this matter. However, the tariffs 
of the Great Northern still provide for 
the furnishing of 50-foot cars, therefore 


forth by 


if a 50-foot car was called for and the 
time to 
furnish it and they failed to do so and 
as a furnishing a 
shorter car a part of the wool had to 
be shipped as second class, then in our 
judgment valid claim 
against the railroad for whatever your 
The In- 
commission has 
ruled on this matter several times to 


railroad given a reasonable 


consequence of 


you have a 
loss was by reason of this. 
terstate Commerce 
the effect that where a road provided 
in its tariffs for cars of certain dimen- 
sions and then for its own convenience 
furnished cars of some other dimension 
than that ordered that the rate charged 
should be the rate provided for the 
car ordered. The railroads by subter- 
fuge of one kind or another are mak- 
ing every effort to nullify the reduc- 
tion in wood rates given us by the 
commission. The only way this can 
be broken up is to present all these 
claims to attorneys and collect dam- 
We therefore suggest that you 
present the full facts to some good at- 


ages. 


torney and if the case is as we now 
National Wool 
Growers Association will assist in col- 


understand it the 


lecting the damage. 





MEAT IMPORTS FOR AUGUST 





The total importation of all kinds 
of meat and meat products into the 
United States during the month of 
August was 1,565,608 pounds. The to- 
tal imports of the same products for 
last 354,969 
In addition to this there was 
imported in August, 1913, 47,952 cat- 
tle and sheep for meat purposes as 
15,717 of the same animals 
imported in August, 1912. 


August of year was 


pounds. 


against 





When writing advertisers, mention 


this paper. 
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COMPARISON OF DUTIES. 





The National Wool Warehouse and 
Storage Company recently sent the 
following letter to,their stockholders: 

“A comparison of duties under the 
old and the new tariff measure which 
became a law October 4th, may be of 
interest. 

Schedule K—Wool and Manufactures 


of Wool. 
Old New 

Article: Rate Rate Decrease 
Combed Wool or 

RUMOR S05 cgi aia coer 91.85% 8% 83.85% 
Yarns, wholly or 

chiefly Wool ... 79.44% 18% 61.44% 
Wools, unman’f’d. 


after Dec, 1, 1913 43.61% 
Wool noils, after 


FREE 43.61% 


Dee. 1,. 2848. 62.5. 20c lb. FREE 20c Ib. 
Cloths, knit fabrics, 

felts, not woven 

and manufactures 

chiefly of wool.. 94.08% 35% 59.03% 


Manufacturers have evinced their 
determination to meet the situation 
squarely and to continue to make the 
majority of the goods required for 
clothing in this country by naming 
prices on goods to be made this fall 
and early winter, which are from 10 
per cent to 17 per cent (averaging say 
about 12% per cent) less than those 
obtained a year ago. No reduction in 
the cost of mill labor having been 
made, it is apparent that most, if not 
all, of this reduction is expected to 
come out of the cost of wool. 

In order to understand what 35 per 
cent duty on goods means in the way 
of protection to American mills we 
call your attention to this subject for 
a moment. There are three factors 
which enter into the cost of goods. 

Each dollar’s worth of cloth has 
been made up about as follows: 


TNE 8 OG ao a inig'alns-ecpaike eae arenes 35¢ 

Manufacturing Labor ... 6 ....cceseceee 35¢ 

General Expenses—Salaries, Interest, 
PES Sas gbaolinc es 5. pret ekcs nt ums 30c 


Here, then, are three points of com- 
petition between American and _ for- 
eign mills, and every wool grower is 
interested in knowing how the compe- 
tition will be met. 

On the first item, wool, American 
mills will be on an equality with for- 
eign, as there is a world’s market in 
which they can purchase supplies. 
(This does not mean that manufactur- 
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ers will no longer buy American wool, 
because the contra is undoubtedly 
true, but when they buy it must be on 
the basis of what their competitors are 
paying for similar wool in London or 
Australia with freight added). It 
goes without saying, then, that Amer- 
ican mills can and will buy wool as 
low as their competitors. 

Regarding general expenses, it is 
only natural to suppose that American 
mills having the advantage of already 
controlling the American market can 
meet foreign competition on this item. 

Manufacturing labor, amounting to 
about 35 cents in each dollar's worth 
of cloth, has been taken into consider- 
ation by congress in recognizing that 
American mill labor is paid about twice 
as much as similar foreign labor and 
351% per cent duty is levied on goods 
made abroad. This is equivalent to 
100 per cent protection on American 
labor. 

To sum it up, if both classes of mills 
pay the same ‘for general expenses and 
raw wool, and the foreign mills pay 
171%4 per cent for labor against the 
American mill’s 35 per cent, the duty 
charged on goods will make the for- 
eign cloth cost 10 per cent more than 
the domestic. It is stated, however, 
that general expenses abroad are ma- 
terially lower than here. 


To analyze the tariff measure further 
in order to see how the wool grower 
is affected, one must apply the reduc- 
tion named by manufacturers in offer- 
ing their present output as applying 
wholly to the cost of wool, as for the 
time being, at least, no reduction is 
obtainable in mill labor. The prices 
named for goods now in the process of 
manufacture will perhaps average 12% 
per cent less than those obtained a 
year ago, and if all this reduction is to 
be taken from wool it would mean 
that instead of there being 35 cents 
worth of wool in what formerly repre- 
sented a dollar’s worth of cloth, there 
will be only 22% cents worth. This 
will not be because there is less wool 
in the cloth, but because manufactur- 
ers pay less money for the wool. This 
reduction of 12% per cent in the cost 
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of goods is in excess of 30 per cent 
reduction in the cost of wool.” 
Yours very truly, 
NATIONAL WOOL WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE CO. 





CRUDE OIL FOR BRANDING. 





While we favor the use of Kemps 
Branding Fluid for branding sheep on 
account of the fact that it scours out 
yet we know that many sheepmen have 
long used linseed oil and lampblack as 
a brand. Linseed oil sells at from 85 
cent to one dollar per gallon and the 
quantity required makes this quite an 
expense. We were advised that the 
sheepmen in the southwest used crude 
oil instead of linseed oil to mix with 
lamp black. Crude oil is inexpensive 
selling at from eight to ten cents per 
gallon. We wrote our Executive Com- 
mitteeman H. C. Campbell of Flag- 
staff, Arizona, about the use of crude 
oil and he sends us the following state- 
ment: 

“In reply to your letter regarding 
crude oil for branding would say that 
we always put four pounds of lamp 
black to five gallons of crude oil and 
stir it well. It does better to mix it 
the day before using or even sooner. 
Some claim that it sticks to the wool 
better if it is boiled a little and I think 
so too. It will stay on from one shear- 
ing to another if used with proper 
care.” 

We suggest that sheepmen who have 
been using linseed oii try a little of 
this crude oil mixture for it is now ex- 
tensively used in the southwest and 
must give satisfaction. 





MEAT IMPORTED 
INTO HOLLAND. 


In Holland the municipality of Am- 
sterdam has given permission for the 
importation of frozen meat, provided 
the viscera are attached. The other 
leading Dutch towns will follow suit, 
but Holland, with her active cold stor- 
age association, should not be diffi- 
cult to convert to easier regulations 
than this for frozen meat.—Pastoral 
Review. 
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EFFICIENCY IN 
LOADING SHEEP. 


Most everyone in the northwest has 
heard about the half-blood lambs that 
are shipped each fall to Chicago by 
the Wood Livestock company of Spen- 
cer, Idaho. Knowing that a train of 
lambs was to be loaded on a certain 
date the writer made a trip to Spencer 
to see how things were handled. 

We hear a good bit about the for- 
eigners doing things on a more effi- 
cient scale than obtains in this coun- 
try, but we are willing to venture the 
opinion that there is not another sheep 
outfit anywhere that handles its ship- 
ment in a manner to equal the Wood 
Livestock company. time to 

tell of 


From 


time in this paper we _ shall 
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here the lambs are held until they 
have had their fill. From here they go 
to the stockyards and are corralled for 
the night with no water in the yards. 
Power has been ordered for 7 a. m. 
the next morning and we also 
might mention that it is generally on 
time. This firm is well supplied with 
a high class of labor. It has been the 
policy of the company to employ the 
best men it could find and then keep 
them as long as they would stay. 
Some of their men have been with 
them 20 years and will probably be 
there that much longer. 

On loading morning at 6:30 a. m. a 
full loading crew was at the yards 
ready for business. These men all 
know their places and great rivalry 
exist to see that each 


man excells 








31 
alleys. Leading out of the main cor- 
ral there is a counting gate. The 
sheep have all been counted into the 
pens and at this gate they are again 
counted so that a dowble tally is. ob- 
tained. The counting gate empties in- 
to a small pen that hold about 200 
This pen empties onto the 
As each deck is counted out 
they are driven onto the scales and 
weighed. These are 40 feet 
long and eight feet wide and accom- 
modate a deck very nicely. A man 
is stationed at the scales who does 
nothing but attend to the weighing. 
As the lambs are driven onto the scale 
practically no time is lost in weighing 
them. The weight of each deck is 
marked down on a large chart that 
has prepared and 


lambs. 
scales. 


scales 


previously been 














The Double Alley. 


some of the advanced ideas put in 
force at Spencer, but as we went to 
see lambs loaded we shall confine this 
article to that subject. 

The Wood Livestock company ships 
annually to the Chicago market about 
55,000 sheep and lambs divided into 
about six trains. After the shipping 
season starts, say about the 15th of 
September, for this firm has a late 
range and seldom ships before that 
date, a train of sheep and lambs are 
loaded every Sunday morning until 
the outfit is cleaned up. About four 
o’clock on the day before loading, the 
lambs which were cut out the previ- 
ous day, are brought to the stock- 
yards. On the way to the yards a 


wide shallow stream is crossed and 





The Long Alley With Scales at End. 


some one else that is doing the same 
thing. Particularly was this notice- 
able in the crews that were loading 
the cars. Which ever crew finished 
first seemed to take a great deal of 
credit to themselves for their accom- 
plishment. The stockyards proper at 
Spencer are not much different from 


other yards. They are large and 
roomy and kept in good repair. How- 
ever, the alleys leading from these 


yatds to the loading chutes are de- 
cidedly different from any I have 
seen and are worthy of description. 
The new features of the alleys are 
made necessary by the fact that every 
sheep that is loaded from these yards 
is first weighed on a pair of track 
scales located at the entrance to the 


the chart shows the weight of the 
lambs that went into each particular 
car. Leading away from the scale to- 
wards the loading chutes is a double 
alley. From the scales these alleys 
are entered by a swing gate which al- 
lows the lambs to go into which ever 
alley is desired. These alleys are 
about 120 feet long and each holds 
three decks of sheep so that the weigh- 
er is always three cars ahead of the 
loaders as the weighing takes much 
less time than the loading. At the 
ends of the double alley are two 
double deck loading chutes such as all 
stockyards have or ought to have. As 
a deck is loaded each alley gate is 
opened and following decks al- 
Or- 


the 
lowed to move forward one pen. 
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dinarily sheep have to be driven a good 
bit around any stockyard but in these 
yards they seem to get started toward 
the cars and keep going until they are 
in. This tendency to move fast is 
probably due to the long alleys that 
take them clear away from the sheep 
in the large pens. When the car is 
“spotted” a man takes a lamb by the 
fore leg and drags him up the run- 
way and goes into the car with him. 
The rest follow. This firm tried us- 
ing loading goats and sheep as leaders 
but have discarded them in favor of 
the man in order to make time. The 
accompanying cut shows how this is 
done. The writer took a stop watch 
and timed the loading of three cars. 
From the time the man started up the 
chute with the lamb until the car door 
was closed took 2 minutes and 27 sec- 
onds for the first car; 2 minutes and 
58 seconds for the second car; 2 min- 
utes and 44 seconds for the third car. 
The time consumed in loading the 30 
cars on this particular morning was 
one hour and forty-six minutes. Now 
all of this was not used in loading, for 
when 19 cars were loaded they had to 
be set out and empties set in. This 
caused a small delay. This is not an 
unusual record at Spencer. One a little 
better or not quite so good is made 
there every time they load lambs. 
This train was loaded and billed out 
ready to move at close to9 a.m. This 
meant that somebody had been up and 
doing. 
Sheepmen who have spent five 
hours’ time and much bad language in 
loading ten cars will wonder how it 
is possible to load so fast. There are 
several reasons for it that are not pres- 
ent at other loading pcints. The long 
curved alleys are a great help. The 
abundance of highly trained men and 
good management help and the dis- 
patch with which the railroad does its 
share all make such a record possible. 
Let us return to the scales for I be- 
lieve this is the only yard in the 
range country that is equipped with 
loading scales. For years and years 
every sheep that this firm has loaded 
has been weighed before it entered the 
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cars and the weights carefully tabu- 
lated. Then when the sheep arrived 
at the market they were again weighed 
so that the exact shrinkage is known. 
This firm has a record of the shrinkage 
for every shipment. They know just 
what the shrink ought to be with a 
good run and they know just what it 
is when they get a poor run. The 
railroad also knows that the shipper 
knows and_ they 


don’t take any 


chances. You would be surprised how 
much faster a sheep train moves when 
it is loaded with weighed lambs. lf 
every stock yard had a pair of scales 
the average speed to Chicago would 
be increased five miles per hour. Who 
put these scales in? The Wood Live- 
They bought a pair 
of railroad track scales and installed 
them themselves. Such a scale costs 
between $600.00 and $700.00. 
have paid for themselves many, many 
times. They will go on paying for 
themselves as long as this firm ships 
livestock to the markets. 

When the train had started that 
was not all. The man in charge of the 
train had been supplied with a blank 
card on which was to be kept an exact- 
record of every happening between 
Spencer and Chicago. On this card 
was marked the time when the train 
left Spencer. If it stopped for any 
cause the shipper noted the time and 
place when the stop occurred, also the 
cause of the delay and the time when 
the train started again. If the delay 
was unusual the conductor is asked to 
sign the card showing the cause and 
time of delay. In other words make 
a complete record of the trip. Is it 
any wonder that the railroads give 
good service under such 
as we have here outlined. 


stock company. 


They 


conditions 





SHEEP ON SMALL ALFALFA 

FARM. 
A farmer on the Idaho Twin Falls 
tract sends us the following letter: “I 
have an irrigated farm nearly all seed- 
ed to alfalfa. Hay is only worth about 
$4.50 a ton, which is not enough. I 
had intended to feed a few sheep this 
winter, but it is hard for a small buyer 
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to get what he wants. Instead of sel- 
ling my hay I would like to keep a 
few sheep. How many and what kind 
should I get? Do you think I could 
sell fat lambs off alfalfa pastures, and 
what should they bring?” 

No doubt many farmers on the Twin 
Falls and other irrigated tracts are in 
about the same fix as this farmer; big 
crops with small markets for them. 
These crops should be and ultimately 
will be fed on the farm. Sheep, cattle 
and hogs are the only profitable mar- 
ket for these crops. 

Our correspondent does not tell us 
how many acres he has or how much 
is down to alfalfa. It is always dan- 
gerous to give advice through the 
pages of a paper about pasturing alfal- 
fa. In some sections alfalfa may be pas- 
tured with very little loss, while in 
other sections the loss may be very 
great. Again sections that show but 
little loss one season may show a great 
loss the next. Climatic changes seem 
to have a great influence upon the safe- 
ty with which alfalfa may be pastured. 
Many of the large sheep owners of 
Idaho pasture thousands of head of 
sheep on alfalfa every fall. Some suf- 
fer large losses, while with others the 
loss is small. But what the big sheep- 
man can afford to do is probably not 
always the best thing for the small 
owner to attempt to do. While you 
may be able to pasture your alfalfa 
with safety the writer would suggest 
that a pasture of bluegrass, orchard 
grass and white clover would make a 
much safer pasture and one that would 
carry more sheep per acre. From May 
until nearly December either alfalfa 
or a mixed pasture should carry about 
ten sheep per acre. Many such pas- 
tures have carried more. The balance 
of the year the ewes would need about 
four pounds of alfalfa hay per day and 
at lambing time a little barley. 

Probably a half-blood merino ewe 
will give you the best results. She 
should be bred to a purebred ram of 
one of ‘the mutton breeds so as to 
lamb the middle of February. Of 
course you must have sheds to pro- 
tect the ewes, otherwise selling your 
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hay will be the most profitable. Your 
lambs should be ready to market late 
in June and should weigh 75 pounds 
on the market. This year they were 
worth about 8 cents per pound at that 
date, but it costs nearly a cent a pound 
to market them in the East. Your local 
butcher handle 
small lots at that season of the year. 


should be able to 


PACIFIC COAST MEAT IMPORTS 

The clearance of vessels from Aus- 
tralian the United 
States show that on August 9th the 
left 


ports destined to 


San with 


754 quarters of beef and on August 


Moama for Francisco 
29th the Canada Cape cleared for the 
same port with 2,442 quarters of beef. 
We first 
trip for the latter vessel and if the 
demand 


understand that this is the 


suffi- 
ciently strong the vessel will be de- 


for Australian meat is 
voted to this trade in the future. 

Referring to the importation of Aus- 
tralian meat into San Francisco we 
append the following statement that 
appeared in the Pastoral Review for 
September: 

“Confirmation has been received of 
the report that one of the earlier ship- 
ments of Australian meat to San Fran- 
cisco was of. very inferior quality. It 
is a tremendous pity, for it has done 
much tu injure what promised to be a 
profitable market. Mr. Marshall, man- 
ager for the F. E. Booth Company, 
large indentors, and the firm which 
is perhaps most interested in the trade 
on the American side, speaks very bit- 
“The 


terly on the subject. 
biggest black eye Australian meat im- 


He says: 
porters in America have received was 
that occasioned through a merchant of 
Australia, despatching a large ship- 
ment of meat to San Francisco totally 
unworthy of the name of ‘Australian 
meat. There is still some of it on the 
market, and every day we hear of it. 
The to the California 
handlers of the product is infinitesimal 
compared with the far-reaching dam- 


financial loss 


age to the interests and development 
of the trade. One of our dealers in 
was conducting three 
large markets, and disposing of 50,000 


Los Angeles 
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lbs. of Australian meat per steamer. 
Since this faulty shipment he has cut 
down to a minimum of 20,000 lbs., and 


is taking only alternate steamers. We 
are just recovering slowly from the 


inferior consignment, but other firms 
affected are still receiving complaints. 
We seek competition and rather relish 
it, but cannot fight in the dark. If Aus- 
tralia 


sends us inferior meat when 


we have already paid spot cash 
for it before it is actually load- 
ed at Sydney, we are ‘down and 


out,’ and do net know how to fight. 
We will fight in the open in the light, 
but a knife thrust in the back in the 
dark 


cripples us. Either we must 
have redress and more of the con- 
fidence exercised by John Cooke and 


Mr. 
Glynn, the federal minister of external 
affairs, at Melbourne, 


Co., or we must seek the aid of 


whom we are 
advised to confer with.” 

It must be explained that John 
Cooke and Co., Prop. Limited, who are 
probably the largest exporters to the 
United States, were in no way con- 
nected with the shipment complained 
about. 

The duty on imported meat has not 
yet been removed, but Mr. Marshall 
is hopeful that it soon will be. When 
it is he anticipates a large increase in 
the trade. He expects that with the 
removal of the duty markets will be 
opened up in Chicago and as far east 
as New York. “We have perfected 
an organization on a wide scale,” adds 
Mr. Marshall, “and directly the duty 
is abolished we shall inaugurate a chain 
of large distribution centers from the 
Pacific seaboard to the Atlantic Coast.”’ 

Some of the South American com- 
have the lists, and 
started shipping direct to New York. 
Private cables advise that a shipment 
of 1,000 quarters of chilled beef was 
made from Buenos Aires to that port 
last month by the s.s. “Van Dyck.” 

The 


sent out by the United States govern- 


panies entered 


medical officer who has been 


ment to inspect and report on the prep- 
aration of meat exported from Austra- 
lia is in the commonwealth making his 
inquiries. 
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Australia’s clearances for the Pacific 
Coast during August include approxi- 
mately 3,200 quarters beef to ’Frisco, 
aitd 3,800 carcasses mutton and 5,300 
quarters of beef to Vancouver. Some 
large shipments to the Canadian port 
are expected later in the year.” 





HELMUTH SCHWARTZE & 
CO”’S WOOL REPORT. 
London, 8th October, 1913. 
The fifth series of London sales of 
Colonial commenced on 
the 23rd September, closed today. 


wool, which 

The net total available amounted to 
176,000 bales. Of these 140,000 bales 
have been sold, 80,000 bales for Home 
consumption, 56,000 bales to the Con- 
tinent and 4,000 bales to America, leav- 
ing 36,000 bales to be carried forward 
to next series. 

There was a very fair attendance of 
buyers all through the series, with 
good general competition and a firm tone. 

The net result of these sales is a 
slight hardening of prices as compared 
with July. 

Merino grease has sold ona par 
with last series, except in the case of 
heavy-conditioned wools of doubtful 
yield, which showed some weakness. 
Scoureds of all descriptions have met 
with a very strong demand and sold 
for the most part at 5 per cent above 
July level. 

Among greasy crossbreds the initial 
weakness in the fine and medium qual- 
ities soon disappeared and they are 
now fully on a par with July. Coarse 
greasies, which opened at July level, 
have hardened and are now 5 per cent 
dearer. Scoured crossbreds and slipes 
also sell at July level, the opening de- 


cline in the fine and medium quali- 
ties having quite disappeared. 
Cape grease sells at July parity, 


while snow whites are from par to 5 
per cent dearer. 

13,223 bales of Punta Arenas and 
2,731 bales of Falkland Islands wool 
were disposed of during the series. 
Showing some weak*iess at first, they 
improved their position as the sales 
went on and are now 5 per cent dearer 
than in July, . 
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THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
MEAT INDUSTRY. 





Representative of Department of Agri- 
culture Returns from Tour of 
Investigation. 





Washington, D. C. 

The stock raising and meat indus- 
tries of South America are well de- 
veloped and have large possibilities 
for future extension, according to Dr. 
A. D. Melvin, chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, who has_ returned 
from a tour of investigation made by 
direction of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Dr. Melvin’s trip included Argen- 
tina, Uruguay and Brazil. In Argen- 
tina he inspected all of the establish- 
ments preparing beef for export with 
the exception of one which was not in 
operation at the time, and visited sev- 
eral large ranches. He also attended 
the stock shows at Rosario and Pal- 
ermo, where many very fine animals 
were exhibited. In Uruguay he visited 
one of the two large establishments, 
the other not being in operation. In 
Brazil he visited Sao Paulo and Rio 
de Janeiro, where a fine municipal 
abattoir has recently been completed, 
at which all of the slaughtering for 
that city is done. From Sao Paulo he 
went into the interior country. 

Argentina and Uruguay are large 
exporters of beef and mutton, for 
which Great Britain is their principal 
customer. Brazil, however, exports no 
refrigerated beef, although it supplies 
Cental America and Cuba with a con- 
siderable quantity of cured beef known 
as “tasajo” or “jerked beef.” 

While statistics show that Argen- 
tina is already slaughtering up to the 
limit of its present stock of cattle, Dr. 
Melvin was impressed with the great 
resources of that country for cattle 
raising and believes that it will be 
possible for the stock raisers to bring 
about a large increase in the meat out- 
put if present prices are maintained. 

The cattle slaughtered for export in 
Argentina, Dr. Melvin says, are fed 
no grain whatever, but are raised and 
fattened: entirely on alfalfa pastures. 


For the most part the cattle are high 
grade stock, the predominating breed 
being the Durham, with the Hereford 
tanking second and the Polled Angus 
third in number. The alfalfa pastures 
are capable of supporting many more 
cattle than are the native “camps” or 
unbroken country. In a general way 
the cattle raisers estimate on 24 acres 
of pasture per head fcr growing cattle, 
and 3 to 3% acres for fattening cattle. 
These pastures support the cattle the 
year round without any further feed- 
ing except in occasional times of 
drouth or invasion of locusts. 

Alfalfa, he says, is not being grown 
nearly as extensively as it could be. 
The extension of its growth he thinks 
will depend very largely upon the 
prices that the cattle raisers receive 
for their cattle. Because of present 
satisfactory prices the tendency now 
is to convert the grain lands into alfalfa 
pastures. As cattle raising is a much 
more certain enterprise than grain 
growing, the people prefer to raise 
cattle when the prices are remuner- 
ative. 

“At the time of my visit,’ says Dr. 
Melvin, “cattle that dressed 820 
pounds were sold for $74.80 gold. 
This grade of Argentine beef, which 
is of very high quality, is selling in 
England for from 8 to 9 cents a pound 
wholesale. Besides the price received 
for the meat there is a considerable re- 
turn from the hide and the offal, and 
since the entrance of American pack- 
ers into the South American trade 
these by-products are being carefully 
prepared and utilized. 

“A very high quality of mutton is 
also produced in the Argentine, but at 
the time of my visit shipments were 
scarce, on account of the floods which 
were quite prevalent in sections of the 
Province of Buenos Aires and farther 
south. 

“Argentina for many years has been 
importing the best breeding cattle and 
sheep from Great Britain and today 
has some of the finest types in the 
world. Urugauy has a good grade of 
livestock but they are not equal to 
the cattle in the alfalfa region of 
Argentina.” 
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Dr. Melvin reports that the federal 
governments of both Argentina and 
Uruguay maintain veterinary inspec- 
tion at all of the establishments ex: 
porting fresh beef. These establish- 
ments are known as “frigorificos ” 
United States packing firms own four 
of the large plants in these two coun- 
tries, and the competition between 
them and the native firms is keen. 
English capital is also invested in sev: 
eral of the establishments. 

Municipal abattoirs with official in- 
spection are maintained very generally 
at all of the South American cities of 
any importance, and in this respect 
these countries are ahead of the Unit- 
ed States. Usually these abattoirs are 
owned by the municipalities, which 
conduct the slaughtering and provide 
the inspectors, charging fees for the 
service. 

The cattle of Brazil, Dr. Melvin 
says, are not of such good quality as 
those of Argentina and Uruguay, and 
the stock is largely mixed with the 
Zebu or East Indian cattle. This strain 
of blood is very readily seen in most 
of the Brazilian cattle. 





LIVESTOCK SHOW. 





The Pacific International Livestock 
Show will be held at the Union Stock 
Yard, Portland, Oregon, from Decem- 
ber 8 to 13, 1914.Entries for this show 
close, December first, on every thing 
except car lots. The show incluudes 
all classes of livestock both breeding 
and fat stock as well as dairy classes. 
This will be the third annual show 
given at these yards and each has been 
better than its predecessor. This 
Portland show is growing. It de- 
serves to grow and no doubt will con- 
tinue to do so. Special rates are 
granted on all railroads and intending 
exhibitors are invited to write for the 
catalog of prizes offered. 





We have asked the Department of 
Agriculture to take up a lie of expe- 
riments to determine the best method 
of eradicating the sheep stomach 
worm. This is the interest of the farm 
breeders. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL. 





In the last issue of this paper we 
called attention to the International 
Exposition to be held in Chicago, No- 
vember 29 to December 6th. The ad- 
vice we have received is to the ef- 
fect that this show will eclipse ail 
previous ones. This is already the 
worlds greatest livestock show and is 
well worth the time and money re- 
quired to take it in. Many sheepmen 
have business in Chicago from time to 
time and nothing could pay better than 
to make that visit at the time the In- 
ternational is in session. If you don’t 
have other business in Chicago the In- 
ternational is well worth the trip. 





Reports seem to indicate that sheep 
ticks are troublesome in 
some sections of the west. The gen- 
eral dipping for scab a few years ago 
reduced the number of ticks greatly, 
but they seem to be coming back. 


becoming 
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TO FUR SHIPPERS 






The most accurate, reliable and only Market Report and Price List of its kind published 


“The Shubert Shipper” 


Mailed Absolutely Free to Fur Shippers—Send “Shubert” your 
name on a postal today 
You want this valuable publication— it is worth hundreds of dollars to you, 
issued at every change of the Fur Market, giving you an accurate and reliable 
report of what is doing in all the Markets of the World in American Raw Furs. 
Write for it—now—it’s free 


A. B. SHUBERT, Inc. bei 8" Catcaco, USA, 











FUNSTEN': CASH“ FURS! 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. WILL SELL THE U. S."GOVERNMENT SEALS 


TRAPPER’ s Biggest prices! Better grading! Most money by return mail! Weare the largestin the world in our line. 
The biggest Canadian, American and European buyers are represented at our regular sales. This year 
GUIDE we will handle the Government's Alaskan seal output. More buyers and better prices than ever. We sell 
m4 -) 42 furs in larger quantities, get more spot cash and pay you more cash than you can get anywhere. Do all 
h our business direct with you. We want $10,000,000 worth of furs— anything—from one skin up. 


H H H Mink, coon, skunk, muskrat, fox, wolf, lynx, white weasel and all 

t Big Money in Trapping Kinds of furs wanted for each. TRAPS AT FACTORY PRIGES 
teed toincrease your catch or money back. Won Gesed Prize at 
Funsten Animal Baits { Ww orld’ "s Fairin 1904. U.S. Government uses them. One can brought one 
man $1,199 clear profit. Only $1a can. Write today for free Trappers’ Guide. Game Laws and Trapper’ 8 
Supply Catalog—Fur Market Reports, Funsten Fur Shipping Tags, etc. LL PREE. (41) 


Funsten Bros. & Co.. 1/82 Funsten Bidg.. St. Louis. Mo. 





















USE SULPHURIZED ROCK SALT 


“The Only Rock That’s Good For Stock” 
It is the most economical and efficient Stock and Sheep Salt on the market today 


INLAND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

















any quanniry ZC. M. I. 
LPH R From a Bag toa Carload Drug Store 


P. 0. BOX 1763, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


























The popular brand 


The reliable dip 


We are Western distributing agents for both of these products 


SALT LAKE HARDWARE CO. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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EARLY a month has now elapsed, 
N with the wool trade working un- 

der the incubus of the new tariff, 
though free wool has not yet become 
an accomplished fact. While all the 
il' effects feared by some 
been realized, conditions 


have not 
have. been 
dull and unsatisfactory most of the 
time. Those who were expecting wool 
prices to show a substantial advance 
during October and November, have 
been disappointed thus far, and there 
is nothing now in sight to indicate that 
higher prices are to rule between now 
and the time when the free wool pro- 
vision goes into effect. 
Briefly stated, the bull 
points that appear to be 
operative at the present 
time are the unexpected 
strength of the new clip 
wools in foreign primary 
markets and the sold up 
condition of dealers’ 
stocks in eastern markets. 
While sales from week to 
week have been moderate 
in volume, they have been 
going on steadily, suf- 
ficient in fact to make it 
a comparatively easy mat- 
ter to maintain prices on 
a steady basis. This has 
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The Wool Markets 


From Our Boston Correspondent 


possible that present prices for cer- 
tain grades of domestic wool can be 
maintained under competition 
free wool. Fine wools are 
said to be already down to the import- 
ing point, in some cases are selling 
low enough to allow for the better 
skirting of the foreign fleeces, but 
medium and low grades have still con- 
siderable of a way to go to put them 
on a parity with possible importations 
of the same grades. That the firm- 


wiih 
foreign 


ness reported from primary markets 
in Australia and South America has 
been of immense benefit to the owners 
of wool can not be contradicted, but 
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Recent developments at home and 
abroad have made it plain that there is 
to be little chance for manufacturers 
to get cheap wool abroad during the 
coming clip season. As far as the 
present light weight season is con- 
cerned, reliance must be placed upon 
the wools already in bond, or upon the 
domestic article. Conservative buy- 
ing on the part of the mills has served 
managers well during the past few 
months. It is recognized that any 
other policy would have forced prices 
considerably higher than they are to- 
day, and for this reason there is not 
likely to be developed anything re- 

sembling a scramble for 











been done, particularly on 
all the more desirable lots, 
and on such, current quo- 
tations, both in the grease and on the 
scoured basis are substantially the 
same as they were a month ago. Un- 
doubtedly the volume of consigned 
wool held out of the market by shippers 
has been an important factor in the 
maintenance of values, but in a sense 
this is also a source of weakness. 
Indeed, manufacturers are apparent- 
ly relying on the expected rush to 
market of these consigned wools after 
December 1 to help them get the sup- 
plies of wool needed for their plants 
at their own prices. This matter is 
openly talked, as it is not considered 


Rambouillet Yearling Purchased by T. Turnbull, Vale, Oregon for $215. 


after all this is something like a two- 
edged sword. If English and Contin- 
ental wool buyers are showing more 
than the expected interest in the new 
clip, it is possible that some of this 
interest may be due to the hope and 
expectation that manufacturers abroad 
are to have a share of the rich Ameri- 
can market. Some explanation of this 
kind is necessary to account for the 
sudden rally in foreign markets, which 
were reported to have started on a 
downward movement, after a long and 
unprecedented period of inflation, if 
not of material prosperity. 


wool during the remainder 
of the year. It is true 
that this policy has re- 
sulted in keeping mill 
stocks at the lowest point 
known for years, but deal- 
ers have found it an ex- 
ceedingly difficult propo- 
sition to advance prices in 
face of such inertia. 
There are some en- 
couraging features in the 
present situation for the 
manufacturers. Promin- 
ent among them is the 
way the new spring goods 
have sold. In the case of 
some of the popular lines, 
all the goods have been 
sold that the manufacturers cared to 
contract for at the ruling prices, and 
advances have consequently been 
made of 10 to 15 cents a yard. These 
advances are important enough to at- 
tract attention, and holders of wool 
are feeling greatly encouraged there- 
by. No doubt, some manufacturers 
were greatly disappointed over the 
failure of the House to insist upon the 
provision making wool free immedi- 
ately upon the passage of the bill. 
Report says that a straight tip was 
received from Washington in the clos- 
ing days of the fight over the Under- 
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wood bill to the effect that the House 
provision was to be the law, and that 
it only needed a little pressure to 
(Plinch the matter. The needed pres- 
sure was deftly applied, but without 
definite results. Indeed, it has since 
been made clear that the support of 
certain senators was needed, and pre- 
sumably this sop was needed so that 
they could go before the people of 
their states and point out how they 
had secured this concession only after 
the greatest difficulty and the most 
painful effort. Rumor further says 
that to the expectation that the earlier 
date would be fixed in the bill was due 
the large purchase of South American 
and New Zealand crossbreds during 
the last days of September. If the free 
wool provision had gone into effect 
at once, the buyers would have made 
a handsome thing out of the operation. 
The opposite happened, however, and 
the big gains did not materialize, 
though it probably is not true that 
heavy losses did accrue. The latter 
could only be true if heavy sales of 
goods were made for delivery before 
the wool in bond could be made avail- 
able on the free wool basis. It was 
a big gamble, boldly conceived and ex- 
ecuted, which only failed through the 
difficulty in controlling congressional 
action. 
Recent events in the local wool mar- 
ket have been without specially not- 
able salient features. For weeks the 





market has worked along on _ very 
nearly a dead level. Few changes 
have been made in prices, and large 
and important sales have been lackiag. 
Much of the 1913 clip has been dis- 
posed of in the original bags, manu- 
Wiactirers showing considerable urg- 
ency, when the wool was once bought 
to have it shipped out at once. Stocks 
at the mills were carried in the small- 





est compass for years. Large buyers 
in ordinary times seemed to be con- 
tented to come into the market from 
time to time and take up a title of their 
usual purchase. This was true, not 
only of foreign wools, on which a duty 
of 11 cents a pound must be paid, but 
also on domestic wools in a_ great 
measure, 
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FOR SALE 


About 70 head of RAMBOUILLET RAMS, from the BALD- 
WIN flock, Hay Creek, Oregon, 4 years old. 


ADDRESS 


WW. R. BAINBRIDGE, 


WARREN, MONTANA 
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This policy has been continued right 
down to the present time. While from 
one standpoint this has been exasper- 
ating to sellers of wool, the shrewder 
members of the trade recognize that 
a more stable market has been as- 
sured thereby than would otherwise 
have been possible. This is about all 
that dealers are hoping for during the 
remainder of the year. Some dealers 
are already talking lower prices, but 
their competitors, especially those 
having wool on hand, say that those 
who are making the most talk about 
low values have very little wool left 
in their lofts. 

However this may be, it is true that 
the market is working along from 
week to week, without radical change 
either in volume of business done or 
in prices paid. The better Territory 
wools are now quotable on the scoured 
basis at 53 to 55 cents for fine staple, 
51 to 52 cents on half-blood staple, 47 
to 48 cents for three-eighths-blood 
staple and 42 to 44 cents for quarter 
blood staple. Fine and fine medium 
clothing wools are quoted at 50 to 52 
cents for the best lots of fine and 45 
to 47 cents for fine medium. 

Graded Territories have shown up 
pretty largely in recent transfers. 
Montana wools have been especially 
active, fine staple selling in the grease 
at 19 to 19% cents, half-blood at 17 
to 20 cents, three-eighths-blood at 21 
to 21% cents, and fine clothing at 18 
Utah, Wyoming and Soda 
Springs wools have also been moved 
with some freedom, original Utah 
selling at 16 to 17 cents, or 47 to 48 
cents clean, half-blood Utah at 18 to 
19 cents, three-eighths-blood Utah at 
19 to 20 cents, and half-blood Soda 
Springs at 19 cents. The clean cost 
of all these wools is covered with the 
range noted above. These transac- 
tions by no means exhaust the cata- 
logue of recent sales. They are 
quoted merely as typical, and to show 
how little real change there is from 
the quotations current a month ago. 
Some dealers are quoting a smaller 
clean cost than the figures given 
above, but in most cases it is for in- 
ferior wools. 


Scoured wools have moved in fair 
volume, though the aggregate of 
weekly sales vary from a few hundred 
bags to a thousand or more. Recent 
quotations have been on the basis of 
50 to 52 cents for the choicest lots of 
fine wool, 47 to 50 cents for fine 
medium, and from this down to 40 
cents for off lots and defective wools. 
Pulled wools have been very quiet for 
weeks past. The only recent happen- 
ing of note in this line has been the 
transfer of 2,000 to 2,500 bags of lambs’ 
B supers, the product of certain New 
York pullers. These wools had ac- 
cumulated to a considerable extent, 
and concessions had tq be made to 
move them. The transfer above re- 
ferred to was made to Philadelphia 
parties, and the price paid was 31 to 
31% cents in the grease, the scoured 
cost being estimated at 38 cents, with- 
out the scouring cost, or say 39 to 40 
cents clean. 

Something has been done of late in 
Texas and California short fine wools. 
The return to popularity of faced goods 
has created a demand for these wools, 
and a fair volume of sales is reported. 
Texas wools have sold at 19 to 20 
cents for twelve-months’ and 15 to 17 
cents for eight-months, the scoured 
cost being 52 to 53 cents and 46 to 48 
cents respectively. Sales of California 
wools have been largely confined to 
baled scoured spring wools, several 
hundred bales changing hands late in 
October at 40 to 42 cents as to qaulity. 

Late in the month, fleece wools de- 
veloped a little more activity, though 
in fact they had shown a steadier tone 
than Territories since the opening of 
the season. Recent sales have in- 
cluded small lots of washed wools, re- 
ported transactions including Ohio 
fine washed delaine at 27 cents, XX 
and above at 26 cents and 25% cents, 
fine unwashed delaine at 22 and 22% 
cents, fine unwashed clothing at 20 
and 21 cents, and medium combing 
wools at a range of 23 to 24 cents. 
Quarter bloods have generally sold at 
23 cents and half and three-eighths- 
blood at the wider range. Scarcely 
anything is being done in _ the 


fleece wool country, though there is 
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still considerable wool left unsold. 

A curious development came to light 
in the last days of the month. A 
foreign buyer was in the market an 
took fairly liberal lots of Territories 
and fleeces to go to Europe, buying 
50,000 pounds in one house, but op- 
erating in several other houses. Par- 
ticulars regarding grades and prices 
were rigidly withheld. These wools 
were brought as an experiment, and 
were shipped immediately to a top 
maker in Antwerp, where they~are to 
be tried out. This is not the first time 
that American wools have been experi- 
mented with by foreign top makers. 
Twice within recent years, once in the 
early months of 1913, good sized lots 
of wool were bought by Engtish buy- 
ers, but nothing resulted in the way 
of further business. Conditions are 
different now, and with lower prices, 
something may be accomplished in the 
way of finding a way to overcome or 
evade the competition that domestic 
wools are sure to have from abroad. 
At nearly every dealer’s office, samples 
of foreign wool, tops and waste are 
being shown, and evidently the Ameri- 
can trade is to be industriously worked 
during the coming months. 

Returning From Pastures. 

Rapid gains have been made by 
western stock that went into the corn- 
belt during the summer. Some of it 
already returned to market and made 
money although the margin of profit 
was narrow emphasizing the fact that 
the profit is in the gain. An Illinois 
man reported a gain of 15 pounds per 
head in seven weeks on grass on a band 
of whethers that realized $4.95 or 55c 
per cwt. more than they cost. The stock 
was turned into a cornfield but brok 
down an insecure fence to get into a 
pasture full of smart weed, a plant 
that is somewhat pestiferous. They 
wiped out the smart weed and did so 
well on grass that he kept them there. 
Wherever pastures were dry western 
sheep have done well, but up in Wis- 
consin where the soil is wet results 
were poor. Early bought stuff sent to 
‘Wisconsin came back as thin as when 
it went out and had to be sold as feed- 
ers. 
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ALBERT EDHOLM 


Diamonds 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
COMPARE QUALITY 





COMPARE PRICES 








IN EASTERN OREGON. 





Under date of November Ist Thom- 
as Turnbull of Vale, Oregon, writes us 
as follows: “Had good rains here last 
month which has improved the range 
conditions wonderfully. Most of the 
sheep are out of the mountains and are 
in better condition than they have 
been for two or three years past. Suc- 
cess to the National Wool Grower.” 





OUR ENGLISH WOOL LETTER. 





WOOL STILL DOMINANT. 





(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Bradford, October 11, 1913. 

HE event of the past month has 
A go the holding of the fifth ser- 

ies of Colonial sales, and once 
more it kas been demonstrated that 
the raw material is a _ law to itself. 
Somebody remarked in Coleman street 
a few days ago that it would have been 
as well if a short series of London 
sales had taken place at the beginning 
of August, instead of the members ot 
the trade being on holiday. The speak- 
er thought it would have savel values 
from decling in consuming 
particularly Bradford, and given the 
whole industry a needed fillip. It 
might have done good, but unfortu- 
nately the series have come and gone 
without having any material effect up- 
on the West Riding. 
manufacturers in this 


centers, 


Spinners and 
district have 
certainly shown more than a passive 
interest in the course of the series, for 
considerable buying has been done, but 
prices for tops and yarns are not mov- 
ing on a parity with the cost of the 
raw material. However, we have to- 
day to deal with wool as it is selling 
in the various markets of the world, 
and we do not remember a time in the 
history of the trade when there has 


been such a big difference between 











FOR SALE 
(500 head large DELAINE MERINO RAMS 


That cannot be surpassed for WOOL and 
MUTTON qualities. Large bone and vigor- 
Ous animals that! will sell right. 


APPLY TO 
CHAS. McALLISTER 
BIG TIMBER, : . MONTANA 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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You cannot estimate the manifold benefits gained by dealing with a good store of 
unlimited resources. 
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Toilet Articles, Sundries, Drugs, Soaps, Medicines, Rub- 
ber Goods, Kodaks, Kodak Supplies, Needfuls of every description at 
cut prices. The Buying Power of 5 Big Stores is the Power Behind Our Match- 
less Value Giving. Order by Parcel Post. Our Service is Prompt, Reliable, Satisfactory. 


SCHRAMM-JOHNSON, Drugs Salt Lake City 
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distributing and consuming centers. 
Wool is worth more as wool than 
when it is turned into tops, yarns or 
pieces; that is the anomaly with which 
the whole industry is faced, and we 
must admit being more or less unable 
to account for it. 
Wool the Top Dog. 

If there is one lesson that the re- 
cent series has taught it is that the 
raw material still occupies the fore- 
front position. The whole trade as- 
sembled in Coleman street last Sep- 
tember 23rd, fully expecting to find 
values on the easy side, and that di- 
rectly the more urgent wants of the 
trade were supplied, prices would de- 
cline. But the reverse has actually 
taken place. Instead of the raw mate- 
rial being cheaper, it has gradually 
hardened, and this in face of no better 
news from consuming centers. We 
say that that is an anomaly which baf- 
fles explanation. We have sat and 
watched the sales for a fortnight, and 
can only state that there have been nio 
slack nights. The selection of mer- 
inos has only been what may be called 
good average. For all straight comb- 
ing wools competition has been of the 
best, and prices have ruled fully equal 
to the best current in July. We now 
refer to straight new clip wools from 
Qveensland, New South Wales and 
West Australia. What has impressed 
us most of all is the good all round 
competition that has been seen, with 
prices giving way not a particle except 
for the heavy wasty undesirable mer- 
inos which have mostly been second- 
hand parcels. In fact, the only with- 
drawals of importance have been in 
speculators’ wools bought at the high- 
est price in Australia and which can- 
not be sold today at a profit. Good 
straight combing greasy fleece wools 
have made the best of July prices, 
while scoureds mostly on account ot 
their scarcity have easily made one cent 
to two cents more. The trade has 
missed this series the big straight lines 
of western Queensland new clip 
scoured wools, these being mostly sold 
in. Brisbane. Scoured merinos have 
generally left behind a good profit but 
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the call for them has been remark- 
ably strong at the hands of the Home, 
French, German and Russian trades. 
America seems to have bought a few 
nice lines, and we see no reason why 
with free wool scoureds should not be 
taken on United States account. New 
Zealand merinos have sold splendidly, 
and well over 48c has been forthcom- 
ing for somewhat fatty wools showing 
a good quality. The absence of seed 
and burr is no doubt greatly in the 
favor of these wools. A feature of 
the series has been the active compe- 
tition of French buyers, the takings 
of the continent being this series more 
than during any series this year. 
Surprise Expressed Over Crossbreds. 


Perhaps the greatest surprise of all 
is the way New Zealand crossbreds 
have sold. Over 100,000 bales were 
available, and there was a steady 
strong demand at firm to hardening 
values. What is the reason for this? 
At the end of the first week a few 
American buying orders cropped up 
which led to increased activity, the 
result being that crossbreds hardened 
perceptibly. With importers submit- 
ting a better selection, competition’ in- 
creased considerably, only it was soon 
seen that July prices were being ex- 
ceeded. Wool bought in the middle of 
the year proved to be _ exceptionally 
good value, many cheap lots being then 
secured. We remarked at that time 
that at 22c to 24c some tip top par- 
cels were taken, wools in the ordinary 
way worth anywhere from 26c to 28c 
if America had been in! the running 
This series no such “plums” have 
been available, prices sensibly appre- 
ciating for both good half-breds and 
medium crossbreds.* By the close 
these classes were mostly lc to 2c 
better, while the shabby, strong fleece 
wools that were selling in July around 
20c have easily made lc more, in fact 
a great change for the better has come 
over crossbreds, the result being that 
the series finished on Wednesday with 
values all on the up grade. 

The course of sliped wools has 
been remarkable. We certainly 
thought that both half-bred and three- 
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COTTON SEED 


MEAL and CAKE 


Cheapest and most highly 


concentrated stock food known. 
Can be fed on the range or in pen. 
We sold 250 cars in Colorado 
this year and are the only people 
that guarantee 43 per cent 
protein. 


WRITE OR WIRE AT OUR 
EXPENSE. 


JOHN A. STONE, 


702 Boston Bldg., 
UTAH 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 


Every day in your talk and reading, at 
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ing of some mew word. A friend asks: 
“What makes mortar harden?” You seek 
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6000 Illustrations. 
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Genius.” 
India Paper Edition: 
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fovrths-bred lambs were a_ good lc 
cheaper the first four nights of the 
auctions when prices distinctly hard- 
ened. Notwithstanding big weights 
Gagttalogued, excellent prices have been 
forthcoming. It is many years since 
good half-bred sliped lambs made 36c, 
but this has been frequently done dur- 
ing the last week of the auctions. 
Three-quarter bred lambs have sold 
up to 3lc, Leicester lambs have easily 
made 26c to 27c, and Lincoln lambs 
up to 25c--prices which clearly indi- 
cate a very strong market. This is all 
the more surprising in view of the big 
weights which have been available, 
and the unsatisfactory conditions ob- 
taining in consuming centers. At the 
end of the first week America took 
slipes under her wing, and from that 
point values improved. One or two 
buyers bought both “half-bred and 
three-fourths-bred lambs, particularly 
the latter, consequently wools of nice 
quality and well got up have sold re- 
markably well. The stronger slipes 
have not made ary more money, but 
short clothing wools and those of a 
pelty nature have done remarkably 
well, and commanded prices fully 
equal and often lec more than last ser- 
ies. Scoured cross-breds have not 
done any better, and are generally Ic 
below July closing rates. 

Trade Quieter in Consuming Centers. 


Turning to consuming centers we 
have to chronicle the fact that the 
West Riding is nothing near so well 
situated as a year ago. We have good 
news from France which clearly indi- 
cates that spinners and manufacturers 
in that country are busy, but Germany 
is not too well off, while the Balkan 
States still find trade largely demoral- 
ized. The most surprising thing of all 
is that the West Riding finds trade 
indifferent, with spinners and manv- 
facturers nothing like as busy as they 
were twelve months ago. We should 
have no hesitation in saying that we 
should see cheaper raw material before 
Christmas but for the prospect of an 
increased business with your side, and 
notwithstanding trade being slack and 
business unprofitable in Bradford ard 
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C. H. MILLER GRAIN COMPANY 


Hay, Grain, Potatoes and Coal 
Alfalfa - Corn 


By car load lots. Piompt delivery 
110 W. First So. St. SALT LAKE CITY 

















CASH COMMISSION CO. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Hay, Grain, Flour, Coal and Potatoes 
BY CARLOAD LOTS Phone Wasatch 3964 
127 W. ist South Street, Salt Lake City 


PHONE WASATCH 5216 


GRAIN IN CAR LOADS 
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SAM WILLIAMSON & SON 


218-219 McIntyre Bldg , 68 S. Main 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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SHEEPMEN 
Send your orders for 
CORN, OATS and FOOD STUFFS to 


Farmers Grain and Milling Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Suite 601. Judge Building 

















WM. B. HUGHES PRODUCE GO. 
Wholesale dealers in Wheat, Oats, Barley, Corn 
and Hay. Car-lots only. 


OFFICE 219 MOOSE CLUB BLDG. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 














BAILEY & SONS COMPANY 


Established 1865 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
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Bags, Grain, Hay, Seeds, Poultry 
Supplies, Etc. 
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Offices and Warehouses 451-469 So. 3rd West 
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SALT LAKE CITY, - UTAH 














FEEDERS, ATTENTION 


Wire or write for prices on Corn and Oats 
delivered at your station. 


We specialize in furnishing feeders with their requirements. Consign us your alfalfa hay. 


WEEKES GRAIN COMPANY, - - - Omaha, Neb. 














Cheapest Sheep Feed Known To [lan 


SHEE=-PO AND COTTON SEED MEAL 
SH EE- PO is a product of cotton seed, the same as cotton seed meal, but is put up in the 





form of screened cotton seed cracked cake, about the size and a little largerthan 


peas. It can be fed either on the range by scattering on the ground, or mixed 
with other feeds and fed in troughs. 


SH EE- PO contains about 43 per cent Protein and 6 per cent Fat, its feed value being about 





four and one-half times greater than corn. 


SH EE-=- PO is our specialiy, and has been for the past three years. We are now taking 





orders for October, November, December shipment. 


For Further Information, write 0. H. BROWN, SELLING AGENTS, SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO, or 
INDEPENDENT COTTON OIL CO., LAWTON, OKLAHOMA 
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district, we still think that the outlook 
is favorable. At the same time cross- 
breds cannot really get on to their feet 
until business improves throughout 
central and eastern Europe. The ex- 
port yarn trade in Bradford is in a very 
depressing if not deplorable condition, 
prices being unprofitable as well as 
very considerably less than a year ago. 
The fact is, the whole of the West 
Riding is now waiting for a new im- 
petus, and it seems to us that Amer- 
ica is the only source from whence it 
can come. The war against wool val- 
ues has been a very acute one, and the 
fine mild autumn has somewhat made 
against the free movement of the win- 
ter trade. What we want today here 
in England is a “cold snap” which 
would no doubt give a fillip to the ov- 
ercoating trade. Wholesale clothiers 
and merchants bought over liberally in 
the early part of the year expecting to 
see a big autumn trade in overcoats 
and winter fabrics, but with the weath- 
er remaining so far very mild, the gen- 
eral public has had no occasion to buy 
heavier clothing, consequently trade 
has sensibly fallen off. All the same, 
we think that the outlook remains fav- 
orable, notwithstanding that the ma- 
jority are longirig for lower prices. No 
doubt the bulk of spinners and manu- 
facturers would have been better 
pleased if a new season had opened in 
Australia on a slightly lower range of 
values, but the raw material is being 


taken off the market as fast as it comes 


to hand, consequently the outlook ap- 
pears to us to remain favorable. At 
the moment we cannot see higher val- 
ues, but if America comes in to buy, 
we think the woollen and worsted in- 
dustries should assume their old time 
prosperity. That is what 
here is looking for. 

What Bradford Expects From Free 

Wool. 

The passing of the Tariff. Bill creat- 
ed no commotion here. At the same 
time, we believe it is the forerunner 
of a big business in either wool, or 
partly manufactured articles. We know 
for a fact that already some fair ship- 
ments of domestic wools have been 


everyone 


made, and during November some big 
weights of English fleeces will probab- 
ly be shipped either to complete di- 
rect orders, or on consignment. We 
certainly think there is going to be a 
big trade done with your side; in fact 
if there is not, many English dealers 
will catch a nasty financial cold. 
Things here are anything but good in 
the English trade. Country dealers 
have bitten of more than they can 
chew. They are today confronted with 
a direct loss, and are all waiting for 
America to work the oracle of turning 
the scale in their interests. 
Prices of English Wools. 

Current prices for leading descrip- 
tions of washed Snglish wools as as 
follows: 

Lincoln hogs 26 cents, wethers 25c; 
Leicester hogs 26c, wethers 25%4c; Se- 
lected Kent Tegs 29c, wethers 27c; 
Cheviot hogs, super 28c-29c, wethers 
27c; Scotch Blackfaced hogs 19c, ewes 


and wethers 17%c-18c; Southdown 
tegs and ewes 32c; Pick Yorkshire 
hogs and wethers 3lc; Hampshire 


Down tegs 30c, ewes 29%4c. 





HIGHEST PRICED LAMBS. 

In August, Mr. O. F. Bacon of Boise, 
Idaho shipped 2,200 lambs to Chicago 
that sold at $8.25 per hundred, said to 
be the highest price ever paid for range 
lambs in the month of August. These 
lambs were sired by Hampshire rams 
and out of half-blood Cotswold ewes. 
We felt that these ewes must have 
been well wintered so wrote and asked 
the owner about this point. Mr. Bacon 
now writes us as follows: “In answer 
to your letter about the way I win- 
tered my ewes will say that I fed the 
mothers of those $8.25 lambs almost 
three months last winter. I fed them 
fully four pounds of good alfalfa hay 
per day. It always pays to keep a 
ewe thriving. When winter range is 
short and often covered with snow as 
ours is, we must feed to do well.” 

Mr. Bacon recently bought 100 


Hampshire ram lambs at $26.00 per 
head to breed to his range ewes. It 
looks as if good rams and good feed 
both pay. 
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Underhill Collie Kennels, 


Knoxville, Ia. 


From fine working parents. 
solicited. 
Photos and description. One 
of the oldest established and 
largest Collie Kennels in 








Salt Lak 


City. Ttah 








Utah Hide & Live Stock Co. Inc. 
A. M. Goslen, President and Mgr. 
Dealers in Sheep, Hides, Pelts, Furs, 
Wool and Tallow 

Cor. 3rd South and 5th West Sts, 
Ranches: Cisco, Utah Salt Lake City, Utah 














Bissinger & Co. 


Highest Prices for your PELTS 
Consignments Solicited 
Office and Warehouse: . 
Cor. 7th So. and 3rd West, Salt Lake City, Utah 














oO. M. RUNYAN 
Dealer in Hides, Wool, Tallow, Pelts and Furs 


Correspondence Solicited 
2263-65-67-69 Wall Ave. OGDEN, UTAH 




















J. W. SUMMERHAYS & 
SONS CO. — 


Buyers of Wool, Sheepskins, Hides, Furs, Etc. 
Agents. H. C. Judd & Root, Wool Dealers, 
Hartford, Conn. : 


P. O. BOX 778 PHONE WASATCH 294 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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C) HILE the ancestors of the 
\¢ Shropshire sheep have for cen- 
turies been native to the county 

of Shropshire, which is in the west cen- 
tral part of England, south of 
pool, yet the development and estab- 


Liver- 


lishment of the breed in anything like 
its present form is comparatively re- 
And yet in spite of this fact the 
real foundation of the breed and the 
methods used to improve it are disput- 


cent. 


ed by various well known authorities. 
It seems most probable that all are par‘- 
ly right, and that the breed is the re- 
sult of the 
breeding by the 


judicious handling and 


various men who 


worked with the mate- 
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The Shropshire 


(By ROSCOE WOOD) 
faces and legs. This was the charac- 
ter of the sheep which grazed Morfe 
Common for centuries and seems most 
likely to have been the foundation of 
the Shropshire as he is known today. 

Other original material of which use 
was no doubt made was the Long 
Mynds, a type native to Shropshire 
which appears to been not so 
much dissimilar to the Morfe Common, 


and what were known as the Cannock 


have 


Chase sheep, native of the adjoining 
county of Staffordshire. Even as late 
as 1858, one authority declares these 
latter were the foundation of the Shrop- 


shires. The probability is that sheep 
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sought. That much crossing was done 
seems evident from the fact that there 
appeared to be great lack of uniformity 
among the various flocks, even after 
they became known as Shropshires, 
Two men, Samuel Meire and George 
Adney, are credited with being the 
first great improvers of the breed, and 
both secured their results by crossing, 
mostly with Southdowns. The first 
recognition of the Shropshire as a dis- 
tinct breed was in 1853 at the English 
Royal Show, attention 
was attracted to their superior mutton 


when much 


qualities by the fine exhibit of Mr. 
Meire, but even then they were not 
given a separate 





rial at their hand in 
such way as to _ best 
produce the ideals they 
desired. 

In Shropshire county 
there were sheep of sev- 
eral classes or lines of 
breeding. Most prom- 
inent of these were the 
Morfe Common, which 
from 
a tract of land which 
borders the Severn Riv- 
er near Bridgenorth and 
consists of about 4,000 
acres. 


took their name 


. 
a com- 
evidently of a 


It was 
mon, 
character similar to our 
western range, whereon 


about 10,000 ewes 
were grazed from June to Oc- 
tober, during which time it furnished 


good pasture, but the balance of the 
year while used furnished but little 
feed. One writer says, “From the 
shortness of the pastures and the quan- 
tity of furze about the common the 
sheep began to lose their teeth at 5 
years old and were disposed of.’ Mea- 
ger descriptions indicate that these 
sheep were not of pleasing appearance, 
being rather leggy and _ ill-shaped, 
weighing 75 to 90 pounds and shearing 
1%4 to 2 pounds of short wool. They 
had small horns, and speckled, or black, 





A Typical Shropshire Owned by Mr. Wardwell of New York. 


tracing to all of these types have had a 
part in producing modern Shropshires. 

Some few claim that improvement 
was secured through selection in breed- 
ing the Morfe Common and by better 
care. The weight of opinion seems to 
be that it was gained by crossing var- 
ious breeds upon these original stocks, 
but most use was made of the South- 
down, while in some cases Leicesters 
were introduced. The main purpose 
seemed to be to produce a docile well- 
formed sheep which matured quickly. 
The elimination of horns and of dark- 


colored or black fibers in the fleece was 


class) at this 
great fair 


breed 

until sev- 
later. Since 
then they have rapidly 
increased in numbers 
and in later years have 
practically out number- 
ed all other breeds at 
the great English 
One year they 
even outnumbered all 
other breeds combined 
more than two to one. 


en years 


shows. 


Their rapid improve- 
ment, due in_ great 
measure to the good 


shepherds whose charg- 
es they were, made 
them popular with the 
farmers in west Eng- 
laid, while the great trade which Amer- 
ica furnished was no small factor in 
increasing their production. 

The first introduction of Shropshires 
to America was to Virginia in 1855, 
but proved of little value. Among the 
first practical importations which at- 
tracted the attention of American far- 
mers to the breed was made to Michi- 
gan about 1880. In the following years 
a considerable number were brought 
from England by some Michigan farm- 
ers who had turned from the Merinos 
with the coming of low wool prices 
and a market for fat lambs at the time 


no aac 


=e 


— 
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———— 


' 
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of the tariff disturbances in the ’80s. 
These men pushed the breed, and in 
the late 80s were importing and breed- 
ing many good sheep. At that time 
they were the main mutton breed ex- 
hibited at the fairs and coming just 
when the sheep farmers of the central 
states were discouraged with the heavy 
fleeced Merinos their promoters reaped 
a large reward. Numerous Canadian 
flocks were also founded in these times 
and later produced many choice ani- 
mals. 

So rapidly did the Shropshire come 
and take a large place in American 
sheep raising that the American Shrop- 
shire Association which was establish- 
ed soon after these first importations 
were made became the largest and 
richest sheep breeders’ association in 
this country. The Shropshire has gone 
into every state where there are sheep, 
and many high class breeding flocks are 
maintained all the way from New York 
and Pennsylvania to Idaho and Cali- 
fornia. A few years ago the Altamont 
flock of New York sent a show to the 
English Royal and demonstrated that 
American breeders can produce as well 
as grow, and often American bred 
sheep win over those brought from 
across the water. 
tations of choice individuals continue 
to furnish many winners at American 
fairs, while in nearly every 
British shepherds are instrumental in 


3ut annual impcr- 


instance 


bringing the ribbons their way. 
Known in England as the rentpayer, 
he is undoubtedly the most popular of 
the British breeds, not only ia his na- 
tive land, but the 
America, and to no small extent in 
New Zealand and Australia. Choice 
rams of this breed have always com- 
manded prices remunerative to their 
breeders, and in some cases even fig- 
vres that look large. So far as we know 
the record price is 400 guineas, or prac- 
tically $2,000, for a single ram which 
went to Tasmania in 1901; while for 
the last 25 years single rams have an- 
nually sold as high as $600 to $1,200. 
The general character of the Shrop- 
shire is well known to most sheepmen. 


with farmers of 


Medium in size and well made he pos- 


sesses a trimness and symmetry com- 
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Seth's Bevillon Gabes 


Made from tresh beef, and vegetables with seasoning added. 
under U. S. Government supervision. 
ful cup of bouillon. Try them. 
Cubes write 


Prepared in sanitary kitchens 
1. One cube in acup of hot water makes a delight- 
If your dealer cannot supply you with Swift’s Bouillon 


Swift & Company 


Canned Goocs Dept. Chicago, U.S. A 
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Get us a new subscriber for the National Wool Grower. 








WHEN YOU ARE READY FOR THE 


PRINTING 


of that Catalogue, Prospectus, Booklet, Folder or anything that goes 





to upbuild your business, it would be well to confer with a printing 
house that can give you a product which will accomplish what you 
intended it to. You will find no printers better equipped to do 


the work and do it in the way it should be done than the 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


Salt Lake’s Printers 
CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 


We print the Wool Grower and many 
other high-class publications 
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CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS 


Tickets on Sale 
November 22 and 24 
December 20 ard 22 
December 29 


Final Limits 
January 31, 1914 
February 28, 1914 
March 7, I9!14 


THE PACIFIC LIMITED 


The Ideal train for California. Electric lighted sleeping cars, observation car, dining 
car, free reclining chair car. Leaves Salt Lake daily 8:45 A. M. 
Ask about our big mid-winter excursion. 
City Ticket Office, 10 East Third South, Salt Lake City 
T. C. PECK, G. P. A. J. H. MANDERFIELD, A. G. P. A. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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parable to the Southdown, except it is 
on a larger scale. His Morfe Common 
ancestors have transmitted to him a 
erect that makes him conspicuous 
( among English breeds on the 
ern range as a rustler. His early ma- 
turing and easy fleshing qualities nave 
gained him a popularity with the gen- 
eral farmer which has no equal. 


west- 


Mark- 
ed by dark brown face and legs his 
breeders in recent years have attempted 
to cover those extremities with wool, 
and many have succeeded to such an 
extent that today he is the wolliest 
faced of the English breeds. He pro- 
duces a good quality fleece of medium 
wool, and it is of fair weight. 

The tendency in the development 
of the recent 
judged by the exhibits at the 


Shropshire in years, 

best 
shows, has been toward more vniform- 
ity as between flocks, toward fleeces 
of more weight and density and better 
quality, toward a body broader and 
more compact, set on shorter legs, and 
toward Naturally 
every man who is a real breeder es- 
tablishes a type of sheep which ap- 
proaches his ideal, and as men differ 
so do their 


earlier maturity. 


ideals. Such differences 


are expressed in the breeding of 
flocks shown. 
Broadly speaking today there are two 
types, one tending toward the neat, 
trim, finer-boned, better covered, finer 


Shropshires by the 


fleeced sheep which will produce al- 
most a mature sheep at weaning time, 
the other larger, more leggy, ‘more 
rugged, but lacking the general quality 
of the former, and giving less attention 
to the fleece. The type most desir- 
able to the average sheepman must 
depend upon the individval purposes 
@ conditions which must be met. 
The predominent tactor which has 
made the Shropshire popular with the 
American farmer has been the ability 
to beget a lamb which with ordinary 
intelligent care was ready for market 
at an early age. It was a demonstra- 
tion of this superiority to Michigan 
farmers which first gained for him his 
real entrance to American sheep rais- 
ing. Shropshire rams on average grade 
ewes, especially those of strong Merino 


blood, produced lambs that were gocd 
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NOTICE—Messrs. Hickman & Scruby, Court Lodge, Egerton, Kent, England. Ex- 
porters of pedigree live stock of all descriptions. Highest references and illustrated 
catalogues on application, We supply show flocks in all breeds, and can quote prices 
on runs of field rams and ewes that will surprise you. We also do a very big busi- 
ness in draft horses of all breeds, and we offer you a most attractive proposition in 
both them and sheep of all kinds, 


N. B.—Mr. J. Flower’s flock of Hampshires and Mr. Dudding’s flock of Lincolns 
will both be dispersed by public auction in the fall, and we solicit orders to be exe- 
euted at these great sa‘es, 


“Romneys can now be imported. They are the most popular breed wherever 
tried, Get your foundation stock right now before the boom comes. It is better to 
supply the other fellow at high prices than to have to buy that way yourself.” 























LIVE STOCK GROWERS’ ATTENTION 


The Utah Packing & Provision Co., is in the market all the time for 


cattle, sheep and hogs. Call us up by long distance, or wire for prices. 


JOHN PINGREE, President 


A. RETAN, Manager 
Phone 3831 


North Salt Lake 

















This space reserved for Montpelier Stock 
Yards, grazing pastures, and other stock 
yards operated by Leary & Warren, lessees, in- 
cluding the Union stock yards of Salt Lake City. 

















GUN CATALOG FREE 


Our large catalog of Guns, Fishing Tackle, Kodaks, Water- 
proof Clothing and Boots Mailed Free to any Address. 


WESTERN ARMS AND SPORTING GOODS CO. 


115 SO. MAIN, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 























CULLEN HOTTEST 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mgr. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up. 
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profitable feeders and satisfied the de- 
mands of the block. Combined with this 
was an ability to conform to Amer- 
ican conditions of handling in many 
sections. Coming as he did when wool 
was little object he supplied the quick- 
est and best mutton, and that was the 
only part of a sheep worth while. The 
development of fleece by present breed- 
ers is a recognition of at least a par- 
tial return of the importance of wool 
as a part of a sheepraiser’s revenue. 
In the range country his use has been 
practically limited to those sections 
where conditions required the market- 
ing of the entire lamb crop. While 
widely used in the 90s. when wool was 
worth practically nothing, he fully 
proved his worth as a mutton produc- 
er and as a rustler for his feed, but 
his lack of fleece and of ability to main- 
tain its weight with age preclude his 
use in most range flocks where the ewe 
bands are maintained from the in- 
crease. 

His main excellence continues to be 
the production of fat lambs when the 
rams are used on the average grade 
ewe flock. His greatest popularity is 
among thé farmers of the cornbelt and 
in other sections where market lambs 
are sought. Quick maturing as they 
are, in the very nature of things they 
are not long lived, exceptional in- 
stances to the contrary being known. 
Produced with mutton the principal ob- 
ject, the fleece is naturally a minor con- 
sideration, and in those cases where 
the ewes are kept for breeders the 
weight of fleece decreases with age. 
Where conditions do not permit the 
production of lambs ready for the 
butcher at weaning time, the grade 
Shropshire furnishes a lamb _ that 
brooks no superior as a feeder. He fin- 
ishes rapidly on a minimum amount 
of feed and is ready to kill at a weight 
which brings the top price on the mar- 
ket. 





CONDITIONS IN WYOMING. 





A sheep man at Douglas, Wyoming 
sends us the following: “Lambs well 


sold here, mostly to Platte River and 
5% cents, 


Fort Collins feeders, at 5 to 
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weighed here. Lambs are not as heavy 
as some years. Ewes generally going 
into the winter in good condition. 
Range is spotted, good in some sec- 
tions and short in others. Most men 
are holding their ewe lambs, but trim- 
ming out old ewes closely. But few 
good breeding ewes for sale, and not 
many shipped this year. Nobody feels 
very hilarious, but most men in the 
business evidence a determination to 
hang on in the hope of better times.” 





MONTANA SETTLING UP. 





According to the figures compiled in 
the office of the State Veterinarian of 
Montana the year 1913 will show the 
largest settlement of any year in that 
State’s history. On account of all im- 
portations of stock having to be in- 
spected the State Veterinarian has a 
record of the number of importations. 
During the year 1910 there were 2,504 


shipments of homesteaders into Mon- 


tana. For the ten months of 1913 
that have now passed the number has 
been 2,548 and it is estimated that it 


will reach 3,000 by the end of the year. 





A PASTURE’S MARKET. 





There is considerable speculation as 
to how the winter market will act. 
Most people in the trade look for a 
high level of prices along toward 
spring, for the reason that feed is high, 
creating incentive for early marketing. 
Thousands of thin sheep and lambs 
are in the hands of men who never fed 
them before and they will be anxious 
to let go, especially if they do not 
thrive. During the next 90 days a lot 
of western stuff, warmed up in corn 
fields is expected to return to market 
causing a nervous, vp-and-down trade. 
A weather market is probable as rain 
or damp snow would drive a lot of 
stuff in from corn fields. 





Farmers in the irrigated sections 
should write for Bulletin 77 of the 
Idaho Experiment Station. It tells 
about feeding sheep on alfalfa and 


grain. It is published in this issue. 
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Courtesy, Helpfulness, 
Strength 


National Copper Bank 
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ri & ADAMS 


MANUFACTURERS 


== TENTS 


WAGON COVERS 
PACK OUTFITS, HORSE BLANKETS 


Anything made of Canvas 
Our new home: 226 Edison St., Salt Lake City, Ut. 
Estimates promtly given 




















RIPPE BROS. 


Manufacturers and dealers in 


Tents, Wagon Covers, Awnings, Cotton Ducks 
and Paulins, Camping Outfits, 


Sheepmen’s Outfits a Specialty 
Nos, 242 to 252 Floral Ave., Salt Lake City 

















NEW GRAND HOTEL 


Fourth South and Main 
$1.50 rooms with bath. Without bath $1 and up. 
Nothing in Salt Lake to equal it for the money. 
WM. ANDERSON, Prop. SALT LAKE CITY 




















HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 AND g2z.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH §2.50 AND UP 


«<The very best of everything at sensible 
prices’’ 
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Quarketing the 1913 crop of Wood Live 
Stock company’s lambs asserted that 
a shortage of mutton is 
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GOSSIP OF THE TRADE. 





Frank J. Hagenbarth while here 


impending 
and predicted its appearance as sud- 
denly and unexpectely as the crop of 
western cattle diminished in volume. 
In each instance, he contends, pro- 
longed and insistent liquidation has 
heralded scarcity, but continued heavy 
supply has deceived the public which 
imagined that such a profific source 
was dependable in an indefinite sense. 
This liquidation, he asserts has merely 
been a draft on future supply, and as 
in the case of cattle, has been accom- 
panied by indiscriminate. sacrifice of 
female and young stock. A profusion 
of ewe lambs at the market has been 
popularly regarded as evidence of in- 
creased production, whereas it has 
really meant that breeding flocks have 
not been maintained. This opinion 
from one of the most extensive grow- 
ers of wool and mutton in the United 
States is worth consideration as a 
shortage of mutton, especially lamb 
which has acquired emphatic popular- 
ity and enormous consumption, would 
be a calamity in a food supply sense. 
11,000,000 sheep and 
lambs have been received so far this 


Approximately 


year at the five principal western mar- 
kets and undoubtedly there has been 
a steady shrinkage in flocks especially 
in Wyoming and Montana. For some 
years the custom of the western flock- 
master has been to market the best 
of his ewe lambs instead of retaining 
flock. Many 
flocks consist mainly of aged ewes not 
to be depended on to 


them to maintain his 
the 
present volume of mutton supply much 
longer. It is this phase of the sitva- 
tion in Mr. Hagenbarth’s opinion that 
warrants concern regarding 


maintain 


mutton 
For several years past lambs 
have been very remunerative, 


supply. 
while 
sheep, especially ewes, have had little 
value at the market, consequently the 
grower has had incentive to cash ewe 
lambs. Even thin lambs have been 
readily absorbed by cornbelt feeders 
and this year feeders and fat lambs 
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The Most Complete Line ef Cars In The World Made By One Company 


Touring Cars, 2 to 10 passengers, in 3 motor size 
30-horsepower in 2-5 passenger 
40" “25.7 * 

60 * “2.5-7-10" 


All equipped with White electncal curios and 
lighting system. Trucks in four sizes, %-134-3-5 
ton capacity. "Two models built especially to meet 
western conditions. Our deser: type of touring car 
built for rough roads where high clearance and extra 
power is necessary. Our combination wagon built 
for stage line and ranch work is an eight-passenger 
cat, which by removing detachable seats is con- 
verted into a | ton truck. 


White Combination Car. Can be used as either an 8-passenger car or a 1 500Ib. truck. 


WHITE AUTOMOBILE Co. 








148 E, First South 
Phone Wasatch 4051 




















Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 





481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, Mcintyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 











Advertising in the National Wool Grower bring results. 


Cooper’s Fluid is always the 
same. Being made uniform, 
results are uniformly good. 


It’s the one liquid dip that can 
be relied upon by Western and 
Eastern Sheepmen. 


SIMPLY ADD WATER. DESTROYS TICKS, SCAB AND LICE. 
ITS USE PERMITTED IN ALL OFFICIAL DIPPING FOR SHEEP SCAB. 


ALWAYS READY FOR USE. 


One Gallon makes Two-hundred Gallons for Ticks, One Gallon makes One-hundred twenty Gallons 
for Scab. Order of $10.00 or over, Freight Paid. On Sale throughout the West. 


WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 
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had sold only 25 cents per cwt. apart. 
The result has been a drain on the 
sexes becoming almost a novelty at the 
market and there is a prospect that 
the aged wether will soon be a rarity. 
Threat of a mutton shortage will 
probably be treated with indifference 
by the consumer now that foreign 
mutton is on the free list, but the 
frozen stuff is mostly aged mvtton and 
the fastidious American consumer has 
refused to eat gocd native mutton and 
is not likely to develop partiality for 
the inferior frozen foreign ariicle. 
Americans are lamb eaters and it is a 
shortage of this palatable commodity 
that confronts them. 





W. A. Miner, the Greeley, Colc- 
rado feeder, was here this week and 
outlined the winter feeding outlook 
in the Centennial state, predicting ma- 
terial curtailment. He said: “It is 
too early to attempt to give figures on 
Colorado’s winter feeding operations 
but that many feed lots that were full 
to overflowing last winter will remain 
bare this season admits of no doubt. 
No such numbers of lambs are being 
retained to winter feed in Montana, 
Idaho, Nevada or other western states 
as was heralded in the early summer. 
If this were not so, the flood of little 
35 to 55-pound thin western lambs at 
Chicago would not have occurred. To 
those who would know the why and 
wherefores of the relatively short, 
western winter feeding operations, I 
would say that the answer may be 
found in these few words: The _in- 
ability of many feeders to finance 
feeding operations and high feed. 
Where to get the money was a ques- 
tion many prospective western lamb 
feeders found vnanswerable. Either 
turned down flatly or given evas've 
or tentative .eplies by bankers intend- 
ing feeders lose heart and begin to 
sell their hay Within the last three 
weeks the mouey situation has become 
easier, but many have now disposed 
of their hay crops at long prices, and 
with corn costing northern Colorado 
men $1.50 per cwt., and most of the 
decent range lambs either contracted 
or disposed of, there is absolutely no 
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chance of hundreds of feeders getting 
in game. The Greeley district may 
feed a near normal supply, but the 
Arkansas valley promises to be far 
short. Colorado feeders who do feed 
will be up against big feed bills and 
will have to find a very lofty market for 
their product to pay out. Alfalfa hay 
is now worth $11.50 per ton on track 
at Greeley and corn cannot now be 
laid in by feeders of that district un- 
der $1.50 per cwt. Most of the lambs 
contracted for feeding cost $5.10 to 
$5.40 on the range and averaged 
around 55 pounds. So even with most 
favorable weather conditions you can 
see where we will get off unless we 
are favored by a high level market for 
our fat lambs. The marketward 
movement of range sheep and lambs 
this year has borne every indication of 
liquidation. The ranges are being re- 
duced in area so fast that many flock- 
masters had no alternative but to 
make a close clean-up of their flocks, 
while a fear on the part of many of 
injury, if not calamity, befalling the 
sheep industry throvgh the operation 
of the new tariff has furthered the 
liquidating impulse. But for this fear, 
tight money and a contracting range 
area Chicago and Missouri river mar- 
kets would now be registering much 
smaller supplies than are coming.’ 





Omaha has been cutting a big swath 
as a feeder market. It has been send- 
ing out anywhere from 70,000 to 
90,000 sheep and lambs for finished 
purposes weekly, some going to Ne- 
braska and Illinois, but Iowa is its 
principal customer. In a few years 
Iowa has jumped into first position as 
finisher of western sheep and lambs, 
having broken all previous records 
this season. Iowa feeders have been a 
busy bunch at Omaha all season. They 
bought straight bands of western 
lambs as high as $6.90, selling the fat 
end back to killers in a determination 
to fill up. Iowa’s need of sheep this 
year was aggravated by scarcity cf 
stock cattle and hog disease, which 
forced premature marketing of por- 
cine stock and left corn fields unten- 
anted. Hogs that did not die were 
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WOOL GARMENTS 


washed by our scientific 
methods do not shrink. 


TROY LAUNDRY 


Phone Hyland 192 18 East Broadway 
SALT LAKE CITY 














SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS 


EAR pure < 


TAGS = 





and all kinds of 
STOCK-MARKING DEVICES 
RIBBON ano METAL BADGES 


PHONE 304 65 W. BROADWAY 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














FELT LUMBER CO. 


Combinaticn fence of all kinds, Every- 
thing in our line. 


OFFICE No. 205 FELT BLDG. 
Phone Wasatch 3124 SALT LAKE CITY 

















Noall Bros. & Armstrong Co. 
EVERYTHING IN THE BUILDING LINE 
Wholesale or Retail 

Phones : Office, Yards and Mill: 
Wasatch 212 157 W. North Temple St. 
Wasatch 213 SALT LAKE CITY 














ELIAS MORRIS & 
SONS 60. 


21 West So. Temple St. 
“‘Where the fire burns”’ 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
MANTELS 
TILE 
MONU- 
MENTS 
BUILDING 
MARBLE 





Send a post- 
card for mon- 
, jamental and i 
mantel cata- 
logues. 


























WALL PAPER 


All Kinds, all prices 
WW. A. DUVALL 
In the new business district 
122 E. Broadway Salt Lake City 
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shipped to market and sheep and lambs 
by the hundred thousand substituted. 
3y running stock in cornfields cheap 


Cjzains are made, although the practice 


is tantamount to betting on the weath- 
er as without shed accommodat‘on the 
feeder is in a desperate plight if a wet 
season sets in, sheep being decidedly 
out of place in the mud. 





North Dakota wheat fields have 
been utilized for putting a finish on a 
lot of Montana ewes. This is an eco- 
nomic plan that works out well. Many 
of these ewes that would otherwise 
have been merely available for the 
feeder outlet have come fat enough to 
realize $4.60 which has been 


around the top of the market. 


right 





Montana has been marketing ewes 
of all ages freely ever since the rvn 
began and at the end of October was 
still at it. Not only aged ewes, but 
two-year-old stuff has swelled the 
This must have caused 
serious depletion and it is estimated 
that a 25 per cent reduction has oc- 
curred in the state this year. 
their healthy 
ewes have 


movement. 


Many of 
two-year-old western 
gone to the cornbelt at 
$4.75 to $5.00 to replace discarded na- 
tive stuff, but killers have secured a 
large slice of the crop. There is how- 
ever some disposition to put in west- 
ern ewes, farmers having learned by 
bitter experience that if they intend to 
raise marketable native lambs they 
must secure healthy western ewes at 
frequent intervals. 





Owing tothe high rrice of feed 
a o I > 


lambs have lacked popuiarity this sea- 


/ son. Montana and Wyoming sent them 


to market by the thousand and most 
of the time during October they were 
a drug. Properly handled these little 
lambs are money makers, but they 
never thrive in the hands of a novice. 
Being tender they succumb to had 
treatment. When they can be bovght 
at $2.00 to $2.50 per head they can- 
not fail to make money under right 
conditions and are an ideal article to 
feed through the winter for the spring 
market when they take the place of 
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THE NEW HOTEL HEALY 


European Pian OGDEN, UTAH 


ANNOUNCEMEN 


Remodeled at a cost of $75,000. 80 rooms, 45 with private bath. Rooms with private bath $1.50 and 
up. Elegantly furnished, Cafe ala Carte. Opposite Union Depot. 














The most popular cafe in Salt Lake City. In 
connection with Kenyon Hotel. A first class 
cabaret entertainment. The Maxim Orchestra 
assisted by Elizabeth Meyer. Helen Horn, 
Hattie Manning. Clever entertainers. 
Meet Your Friends at Maxim’s 
Utah's leading high class family cafe. 
Eugene L, Wille, Manager 


























“HOME COMFORT” CAMP 

Nothing ever before attempted to compare with 
it for comfort and convenience. Adapted for 
sheep and stock herding, pleasure seekers’, sum- 
mer camping trips, etc. A most convenient and 
vaiuable outfit for surveying parties, construction 
camping, used extensively for comfortable quarters 
in farming operations away from the home, and 
all similar purposes. 
Write for illustrated circular and prices. Correspondence solicited 

Manufactured in Ogden 


Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 


Ogden and Logan, Utah Preston and Montpelier, Ida. 














| Am the First and Original Manufacturer 


making a specialty of extra long staple wool. 


| pay extraordinary high prices for 16-inch staple and longer 


SUBMIT SAMPLES AND WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 
LONG WOOL EXCLUSIVELY 


L. LEXUSSOVE, 152-154 Third Ave., New York City 























Bertram Motor Supply Co. 


AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES EXCLUSIVELY 


125 Page Catalog on request 


251 STATE ST. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

















Easy Terms 
Lowest Prices 


THE RIGHT PLACE TO BUY 
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Pianos -- Players -- Organs 


EVERYTHING KNOWN IN MUSIC 


ee ee ee 
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fact retailers sell 
them in that guise with the pelt on. 
Frequently 


spring lambs, in 
lambs double 
their weight in four or five months, 
provided they get a variety of feed 
and are kept growing. Two years ago 
little lambs came back in the spring 
weighing 90 pounds and sold at $9.00 
per cwt. against a cost of $2.50. Kill- 
ers always want a light lamb in the 
spring, especially when feed is abun- 
dant and weighty stuff comprises the 


bulk. 


pee-wee 





Supply of western wethers this sea- 
son has been much smaller than last 
and the sheep end of the deal has been 
in correspondingly healthy condition. 
Last year heavy mutton accumulated 
on the killers hands and was frozen by 
the ton, but this season they have not 
been able to put away a pound. This 
will help out the winter market for fat 
sheep and a lot of them are in the fin- 
ishing stage. The American consumer 
wants but little mutton and an excess 
means market stagnancy. 





From a quality standpoint Idaho’s 
1913 lamb crop was the best that ever 
came to market. The run began early 
and quit about the middle of October. 
The only exception to this was in the 
case of stuff from the Soda Springs 
section which encountered humidity 
and did not get fat. Wyoming sent 
more fat lambs than usual, but Mon- 


tana’s crop was light and deficient in 
flesh. 





Western Canadian advices are that 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
intend to get into sheep. All that region 
has about the same climate as Montana, 
raises plenty of forage and is well wa- 
tered. Having access under free trade 
to the United States wool and live 
stock markets they are in a position 
to bvild up flocks and get the benefit 
of an annual two-crop industry. The 
sheep will do well over large areas 
not adapted to grain raising and will 
thrive as far north as the Peace River 
valley. 

| eee 
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WORK ROADS NOW 
FOR THE WINTER. 


This is the time of year, according to 
road experts of the Department of Ag- 
ricultvre, when the earth road should 
be prepared for the winter. The use of 
the split-dog drag is important in put- 
ting the roads in shape for winter use. 








The split-log drag. 


The two-slab log and plank drags 
have proven the most satisfactory. 
Double drags for working both sides 
of the roadway simultaneously have 
been tried with only limited success. 
The reason for this is that both sides 
of an earth exactly 
alike. This causes the two parts of 
the drag to work unevenly and to in- 
terfere with each other. 


How to Build a Log Drag. 


road are never 


It is a mistake to construct a heavy 
drag. A dry red cedar log is the best 


material for a drag. Red elm and 


walnut when thoroughly dried are ex- 
cellent, and box elder, soft maple, or 
even willow are 
hickory, or ash. 


preferable to oak, 
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American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being received 
for Vol. XII of the Flock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter. A postal card 
will bring it. Write today. 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, Pres. 
Spencer, Idaho. 


COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
310 E. Chicago St., Coldwater, Mich. 


or 














American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n. 


The largest live stock Association in 
the world. For rules, list of mem- 
bers, blanks, or any other information, 

address the Secretary. 


Cc. F. CURTISS, President, 
Lewiston, N. Y. 


J. M. WADE, Secretary, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

















American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n 


Volume VI ready for delivery. Pedi- 
grees now being received for Volume 
Vil. MEMBERSHIP FEE, $10.00. For 
list of members, rules, blanks, or any 
other information concerning the 
breed, address the Secretary. 





R. A. JACKSON, President, 
Dayton, Washington. 


DWIGHT LINCOLN, Secretary, .. 
Milford Center, Ohio. 




















American & Delaine- 
Merino Record Ass’n. 


This Association annually publishes 
the increase of the flocks, keeping the 
lineage by name and number of every 

animal so recorded. 


S. M. CLEAVER, Secretary, 
Delaware, Ohio. 
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